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DEMING, NEW MEXICO 


A RANCHETTE OF YOUR OWN ig 
_ In The Healthiest, Sunniest Climate es 


~ - x : 


here is a broad ribbon of highway that begins in the heart of Savannah, 
Georgia and winds for 3000 miles to its terminus in exciting Los Angeles. 
This ribbon is mighty Route 80—the most travelled all-weather highway in 
the U.S. Millions of Americans have followed it to the West, coursing through 
the rich hills of Georgia and Alabama, passing through the heart of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana and entering into the plains of Texas. Gradually the 
scenery begins to change. Texas begins to roll; distant hills become higher. 
Then suddenly one emerges into “The Land of Enchantment.” New Mexico's 
wonders erupt in a blaze of color and majesty. The mighty mountains thrust 
themselves, tree-topped, into the unimaginable blue of the sky. Dust and 
smoke have vanished from the air and the lungs drink in great delicious 
draughts in heady delight. If it is wintertime snow may cap the lofty moun- 
tains. If it is spring or summer or fall the unspoiled air touches the skin 
softly and the feeling of well-being is nowhere else equalled. But winter or 
summer, it is almost certain the sun will be shining in New Mexico—the 
sunniest, healthiest state of all 50. Yet great 80 is just beginning to take 
you through the sunshine’ wonderland of America. In the tropical south- 
western pocket of our country you glide through towns like Las Cruces and 
Deming. A short while westward and you are in Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona, 
and from there the West Coast beckons. But nowhere in this enchanting 
Southwest is there a more beautiful area than the mountain-rimmed, pure- 
aired New Mexico region of Las Cruces and Deming. 

To live anywhere in New Mexico is to live better. The superb climate, 
naturally air-conditioned in the summer and brilliantly sunny in the winter 
—the breathtaking beauty of a lavish Nature—the young vigor of a state that 
is causing an unprecedented business and investment boom—the record 
which shows that one lives longer, that health improvement is almost 
miraculous--these are the reasons that tens of thousands of Americans 
already have come here to live, and hundreds of thousands of others will 
be following in the immediate years ahead. 

Consider then: Here in the center of this miraculous climate and beauty 
are towns which have grown amazingly in the last 10 years. Las Cruces, for 
example: In 1950 it had 12,000 people. By 1960, 37,000 .. . a rise of 300% 
in 10 years! (How about your town? Has it grown 3 times its size in 10 years?) 
Like Tucson and Phoenix, this area is a beautiful semi-tropical paradise 
where palm trees and long staple cctton-fields flower the landscape. 
Statistics show the same 85% of possible sunshine, summer and winter; 
these same figures reveai even purer, drier air than in Phoenix or Tucson. 

A few minutes from the flavorful city of Deming (population 8,000) is a 
5,000 acre Ranch, picture-framed by the breathtaking Florida Mountains. So 
real, so beautiful, so typically the romance of the Southwest is this valley 
Ranch that it has been photographed for the covers of many magazines 
including the official publication of the State of New Mexico. What better 
way to describe its Southwestern flavor than to tell you that when the 
producers of the movie THE TALL TEXAN sought an authentic locale for their 
a, they chose the very land we are now sub-dividing into the DEMING 

ANCHETTES. THE TALL TEXAN was filmed on our ranch, the same place 
where you may have a Ranchette of your very own! 

This is the lovely basin of land where heavy equipment is now at work 
constructing wide roads facing every DEMING RANCHETTE. Every Ranchette 
will have direct access to avenues — to three major highways sur- 
rounding our property—U.S. Highways 80, /0 and State Highway 11. 


— 


$5 peR MONTH 


DEMING RANCHETTES is blessed with water which is called “America’s 
finest drinking water, 99.99% pure.” (Almost every shop in Deming displays 
this proud claim in its window.) Home building has already begun in 
DEMING RANCHETTES and electric lines and telephone connections await 
you. Schools, hospitals, churches, shops, theaters, golf course, tennis courts 
—these are close by in the charming growing city of Deming. Fertile soil is 
yours for the planting, and wait until you see the stunning landscape of 
cotton fields in bloom. Fruit trees... apple, peach, pear and plum... do 
not grow better anywhere. 

And the price of your Ranchette? Just $199 complete for a half-acre, $5 
down and $5 monthly. That's the complete price—no extras, no interest, no 
taxes! At this moment you may reserve as many half-acre sites as you wish 
but please bear this in mind: DEMING RANCHETTES is not an enormous 
development and land such as this goes fast. At these prices you may want 
your Ranchette to be larger—one, two—even five acres. An immediate 
deposit will guarantee that your half-acres will adjoin each other (this may 
not be so in the near future). And you take no risk in sending your 
deposit. Your $5 per half-acre will definitely reserve your land but does not 
obligate you. You have the unquaiified right to change your mind 30 days 
after we send you your Purchaser's Agreement, Property Owner's Kit, Maps 
and Photographs—30 full days to go through the portfolio, check our 
references, talk it over with the family. If, during that time, you should 
indeed change your mind your reservation deposit will be instantly 
refunded. (Deming and Albuquerque Bank references.) 

Ten years ago, in nearby Las Cruces, a comparable fertile half-acre such 
as we offer in DEMING RANCHETTES could have been bought for $199. Today 
it’s up to $2000! Experienced realtors predict the same future for Deming— 
in a much shorter time! If this makes sense to you your next act is mailing 
the coupon below. And one more thing: we promise that no salesman will 
annoy you. Thanks, sincerely, for your attention. 
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DEMING RANCHETTES DEPT. L-3 

112 West Pine Street, Deming, New Mexico 

Gentlemen: | wish to reserve the following site in Deming Ranchettes: 
C % acre for $199. | enclose $5 as a deposit. 

0) 1 acre for $395. | enclose $10 as a deposit. 

CD 1% acres for $590. | enclose $15 as a deposit. 

C 2% acres for $975. | enclose $25 as a deposit. 

C2 5 acres for $1925. | enclose $50 as a deposit. 

Please rush complete details, including my Purchaser's Agreement, 
Property Owner's Kit, Maps, Photographs and all data. It is strictly | 


and that my deposit will be fully and instantly refunded if | do. | 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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. understood that | may change my mind within 30 days for any reason 
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\Jo MUCH Is sar later on in this issue about the new 
machines, that we have little to add here. We can't resist 
mentioning, however, a news release from IBM that has just crossed 
our desk. It seems that company has developed an experi- 
mental machine it calls “Shoebox” (doubtless because it looks 
like a shoebox), which enables an adding machine to add and 
subtract when spoken to. IBM says that the shoebox will 

not be manufactured, but that it may lead to “information systems” 
for such people as airplane pilots and clerks in supermarkets. 

As indicated by James L. Slattery in “No Limit In Sight,” 

(page 14), it won't be long betore machines that understand 

the spoken word are commonplace. These undoubtedly will be 
followed by machines that talk. As admirable as all this is, we, 
personally, can’t help but feel some misgivings about a future 

that will also bring, as a matter of course, machines that talk back. 





Our contrisutors this month are a far-flung group, repre- 
senting, in all, nine states. Writers James L. Slattery and 

Hal Higdon and artist Virgil Burnett are Chicagoans. 

The other free-lance writers are: Tom Brooks, Brooklyn, New York; 
Marj Wightman, Austin, Texas; James Drought, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut; A. C. Van Dine, Eightyfour, Pennsylvania; Joseph N. Bell, 
Corona del Mar, California; Harold Rolseth, Pewaukee, 
Wisconsin; Joseph Stocker, Phoenix, Arizona; and Neill C. Wilson, Ever hod . 
Sebastapol, California. Photographer Steven C. Wilson y V likes 


hails from Bainbridge Island, Washington. 


+ 
In nis articte “America Enters the Tourist Race,” Joe Bell chewing 


mentions that the new US Travel Service will seek to promote 
tourism in the United States. A recent bulletin from that 

office may be of interest to Kiwanians, since it specifies the type of | gum 
literature the Service will accept for distribution in foreign 


countries. The bulletin is numbered Comm—DC—29312 and is is : I = 1 
available from the US Travel Service, Department of Commerce, | ooner or later flight personnel, 


Washington, D. C. | like their passengers, have to 
} ° 
T ~~ » ter teenie tena Ae te a | come down to earth to replenish 
HE ARTICLE orecas or é S >ss ry INeCW ‘ mes . 
C eca Oo! ma usiness y ew Oo! imes their supply of FORD GUM. 


Editor John G. Forrest is our second under the same title. 
The first, written by Tait Trussell of Nation’s Business, appeared Tell your friends about the 

in last aah combined issue. In it, Mr. Trussell Ts a world’s finest chewing gum 

continuing business decline for the first half of 1961, followec : ’ 
by a general rise in the economy. This has come to pass, and that helps finance your Club's 
we hope that Mr. Forrest’s forecast is equally accurate—especially community service program. 
since he foresees an economic boom in 1962. R.E.G. 





Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum & Machine (Canada), Ltd. 


hiWAN 1S 556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 


THE ae 
BRANDED GUM 
can now be 
purchased in 
both BALL 
and CHICLE 
CHEW 

(tablet) form. 





This issue features two special sec- 
tions—one about machines, the 
other dealing with Kiwanis goals. 
Both are represented on the cover. 








does your 
mimeograph 


Does your secretary get 


leak so messy she hates to go 
m near the mimeograph? 


Does she haveto stop to clean the mimeograph 


before she uses it each time—even when 
you're ina hurry for copies? Are copies so fuzzy 
and indistinct you’re ashamed to send them | 


out? Are you throwing money in the waste 


basket with spoiled copies you can't use? | 


IF YOUR ANSWER IS YES TO ANY OF THESE QUESTIONS SEE THE NEW BOHN | 


REX-ROTARY TWIN CYLINDER, PASTE INK, SILK SCREEN MIMEOGRAPH. IT 


NEVER LEAKS, STAYS CLEAN, IS ALWAYS READY FOR USE, ALWAYS PRODUCES | 
SHARP CLEAN COPIES OF PRINTING PRESS QUALITY. AND IT SELLS FOR FAR 
LESS THAN OTHER FIRST QUALITY MIMEOGRAPHS. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. | 





BOHN BUSINESS MACHINES INC. 0) tiict’witnout obtigstion 


444 Park Avenue South, Dept. AB-10 0 Please send further information, including 


. portfolio of samples printed on the Bohn 
New York 16, 'N. Y. ay 
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A Sound Plan For 


DIVERSIFICATION 
Plus 4'2°o Earnings and a Free Gift 


A sound, diversified investment port- 
folio calls for an insured-safe account 
in Beverly Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. No other investment offers the 
same degree of protection plus divi- 
dends of 444% per annum. Your sav- 
ings are insured up to $10,000 by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

Open an account now for $500 or 
more, or add $500 to an existing ac- 
count at Beverly Savings and Loan 
Association, and choose any of these 
gifts absolutely free! Savings received 
by the 15th earn dividends from the Ist. 

Airguide Desk Weather Bureau 


Easily readable dials show 
weather trends, tempera- 
ture and humidity. Gun- 
metal gray case rests on 
arched brass finished base. 


Westclox Travalarm 


Duo-lorm starts with soft, 
steady sound, changes to 
bell tone. Sliding shutter 
front, easel stand. Luminous 


dial, hands. 


Dormeyer Sharpener 


Le \ Puts a keen, even edge on all 

@) q knives, scissors. Convenient 

as finger -tip on-off control 
~_ A Smartly styled, compact. 


Dormeyer Coffee Moker 


8-cup automatic coffee moker 
signals when coffee is done, 
keeps it hot for hours. Striking 
new “spoutless’’ design. 


Our staff will handle all the details in 
transferring your funds from other 
savings institutions to Beverly Savings 
and Loan Association. All withdrawal 
requests are honored promptly, in full, 
by mail. Saving at Beverly Savings 
and Loan 

Ouane Association 

Fret urine 
a ixsurto i is profitable 
S. i we 
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1 CURRENT RATE PAID 
2 0 ON ALL ACCOUNTS 
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BEVERLY SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
2138 West 95th Street, Chicago 43, Ill. 
pt. F 
Here’s my check, or money order, for 
$500 (or more, in multiples of $100) 
to open or add to my savings account. 

Please send free gift checked: 


Borometer C) Clock 


”) Sharpener [_) Coffee Moker 





Type of Aecount Desired 





Name 





Address 














. City 











Hamless Jam Sandwich 

... I should like to know how to get in 
touch with Oren Arnold's Uncle Quid- 
nune from Palm Beach, Alaska. I intend 
filing suit against him for infringement. 
The “hamless ham sandwich” (referred 
to in “Gong and Gavel” of the November 
issue) originated here in Litchfield, Ili- 
nois. It is known as a “jam sandwich” 
because it is two pieces of bread jammed 
together. 

Inasmuch as I don’t know the state of 
Uncle Quidnunc’s finances, would a suit 
for ten million dollars be about right? 
Or does Uncle Quidnunc own more 
Alaskan gold mines than that? 

William F. Morton 
President, Kiwanis Club of 
Litchfield, Illinois 


Prescription 

I was quite impressed with Hal Hig- 
don’s leading article in the November 
issue, “Rural America’s Doctor Prob- 
lem.” However, in R.E.G.’s “Behind the 
By-Lines” column of the same issue, Mr. 
Higdon seemed to express some misgiv- 
ings about the medical profession in 
rural areas. 

Presumably on a hot summer Satur- 
day Mr. Higdon and his family took a 
drive over to the cool side of Lake Mich- 
igan, into one of the most industrialized 
areas of the Middle West, and stopped 
to visit friends in a small residential 
town by the lake. Kevin, Mr. Higdon’s 
son, had the misfortune to roll out of 
his strange bed and cut his chin. The 
little boy’s shock from this sudden, pain- 
ful injury was increased by untold men- 
tal anguish as he perceived his hysterical 
parents. The total judgment of the five 
adults present directed Mr. Higdon’s 
course up the superhighway searching 
for a doctor. At the third stop (eight 
miles), a doctor was found who treated 
Kevin's chin. Kevin yelled a lot, but what 
else could a hurt, scared, insecure two- 
year-old do? Later someone said, “What 
do these people do when they have a 
serious accident or illness?” 

Probably most of these people have 
made themselves familiar with avail- 
able medical service in their own com- 
munity, which is quite adequate—ap- 
proximately 130 doctors within twenty 
miles of Lakeside. When confronted 
with a medical emergency, most of these 
people probably attempt some first aid, 
such as that taught to Boy Scouts or 
Girl Scouts; someone with working 
knowledge of a telephone directory 
might seek medical aid by telephone and 
proceed as directed. Probably in most 
instances the promptness of medical 
diagnosis and effective treatment would 
be comparable to that provided in the 
midst of a metropolitan area. And good, 
continuous medical service is provided 
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in truly rural communities where con- 
siderably less medical personnel is avail- 
able. 

I would like to remind Mr. Higdon of 
the remark made by George Cooley that 
appeared in his, Mr. Higdon’s, article: 
“In many cases the people don’t want a 
doctor. They only want emergency first 
aid.” 

Ralph Seaton, M. D. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Morrisonville, Illinois 


Permission Granted 
... We thought the story, “The Collector 
Wasn't Welcome,” in your November 
issue was excellent. If we can reach 
many people with it, we feel that it 
can be put to good use in our campaign. 
Would it be possible for us to use the 
story either in our local newspaper or 
in a live television show? 
Jean Bainter 
Public Relations 
United Good Neighbors 
Yakima, Washington 


Kudos 
... A word of appreciation for the un- 
commonly splendid issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine for November. All seven arti- 
cles are most interesting and informative 
(and not many articles are both). The 
November issue captured my undivided 
attention. 

Arthur Bevan 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Staunton, Virginia 


Enrichment 
. . Somewhat belatedly I received a 
copy of the October issue of your very 
splendid magazine. May I extend my 
thanks for printing the article “A Nice 
Day for Culture” in which you photo- 
graphed two of my sculptures. Through 
your interest in the arts you are reach- 
ing a wider audience and enriching many 
lives. 
Arthur Price, President 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada 


New Subscriber 
. . . So many timely and informative 
articles have appeared recently in The 
Kiwanis Magazine that I should like to 
have my own copy for classroom refer- 
ence. My check for a year’s subscrip- 
tion is enclosed. 

Robert S. Harrell 

Instructor, Business Department 

Hartnell College 

Salinas, California 


Insight 

... I have read and re-read the article 
“The Fighting Salvation Army” by 
Charlotte and Denis Plimmer in your 
October issue. Having been an active 
junior soldier and then senior soldier 


of the Buffalo Citadel Corps of the Sal- 
vation Army in Buffalo for more than 
forty years, and public relations director 
for the Western New York Divisional 
Headquarters for the past ten years, I 
must say I am amazed at the insight 
of the Plimmers into the very heart and 
soul of the Salvation Army. 

On behalf of my fellow soldiers in the 
Salvation Army, I wish to express our 
deep appreciation to the authors for their 
article. 

John J. Metselaar, Jr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Buffalo, New York 


October Cover 
. . HAIL the cover of The Kiwanis 
Magazine for the October issue. Thanks 
to Publisher Carl G. Barkow for his 
“Cover Criticism.” The October cover 
was most intriguing. 
J. W. Walton 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Crusade for Honesty 

. . . When the October issue arrived, I 
was attracted at once to “The New Look 
of Organized Crime” by Charles Rems- 
berg. Before I had finished it, I phoned 
our county sheriff, and when I men- 
tioned the article, he said, “I’m just in 
the midst of it.” It was a good article and 
I enjoyed reading it. 

I have no doubt of your full sincerity 
in publishing such an article and with 
that in mind, may I present a thought 
or two of my own: 

It is my observation that far too many 
“good” businessmen feel some sort of 
affinity (however remote) for the 
racketeers about whom your author 
writes. They have found the need for 
evading certain laws, rules, and regula- 
tions themselves, and there is therefore 
a degree of kinship with others who flout 
the laws to a still greater degree. I know 
it’s just a dream, but would it not be 
wonderful if our great Kiwanis group 
would initiate a campaign or crusade for 
just plain and simple honesty in all 
walks of life? If we could make plain, 
ordinary, run-of-the-mill honesty a 
status symbol, instead of Cadillacs and 
country clubs, we Kiwanians could lead 
our country back to a point where people 
in foreign lands could respect and be- 
lieve in us. We'd need a secular Billy 
Graham-type businessman to do the job. 
With the big bombs facing us right at 
this moment, can’t we find a Kiwanian 
of potential greatness who can be 
brought forth to help save us from our- 
selves? In Kiwanis we have the organ- 
ization, we have the membership, we 
have the money, we have a fine publica- 
tion in our presently well-edited maga- 
zine; can’t we combine all of these assets 
and find a businessman-leader who will 
lead us away from the fast buck and into 
an era of simple, personal honesty? 

Reading your author's fine article in- 
spired all this. I am not so naive as to 
think that anyone can do anything to 
cure the avarice and the unprincipled 
status-hunger that fills far too many 
men’s minds and hearts. It’s just that 
your good author might want to know 
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how to go about putting the racketeers 
he tells about out of business. The start 
must be among the “good” people who 
conform to “fast-buck” ideals. 
George A. Totten, Jr., Treasurer 
Hennepin County, Minnesota 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Minneapolis 


Education for Health 

.. Ted J. Rakstis’ article, “Should 
Schools Give Health Exams?” in the 
September issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine covered a number of points with 
which many physicians and educators 
can agree. School health exams often 
leave much to be desired. However, 
while reading the article, I kept won- 
dering what relation education for 
healthful living has to this concept of a 
school health program. 

Health examinations and the follow- 
up to get health defects corrected are a 
part of the modern school health pro- 
gram, whether these exams take place 
in the family doctor's office or in the 
school. However, the school is an educa- 
tional institution, and as Dr. Donald 
Dukelow of AMA states, “. . . schools 
still are a teaching agency.” Unless these 
health exams become a part of the total 
educational program, and unless class- 
room teachers are given the opportunity 
to use health information of a non- 
confidential nature as a basis for teach- 
ing how to live healthfully, parents and 
taxpayers should question the adequacy 
of such a “school health program.” 

Basically, school health education 
programs are preventive. Over the years 
a well-organized health education pro- 
gram taught by interested, qualified 
teachers can build up a community of 
health-conscious adults. These health- 
conscious citizens will recognize the im- 
portance of seeing their doctor and 
dentist regularly in order to maintai~ 
a healthy body and a healthy family, 
which in turn will lead to a healthy com- 
munity. 

Here in Los Angeles County, we think 
we have a unique project in school 
health education. The Medical Associa- 
tion, Dental Society, Heart Association, 
Cancer Society, and other interested 
parent community groups are providing 
funds to the Welfare Planning Council 
for a study project in health education. 
Working in selected school districts in 
this county, we are attempting to learn 
how our schools can do a better job 
of preparing students for healthy, happy 
citizenship responsiblities. As director 
of this project, I am working with school 
officials, doctors, dentists, parents, and 
community groups in developing health- 
education programs to meet student 
health needs, both present and future. 

We are definitely committed to a 
school health program that goes beyond 
finding and correcting health defects. 
We are pointing toward the goal of pre- 
venting those health. defects that are 
preventable through a planned program 
of health education from kindergarten 
through junior college. 

Dr. Merl I. Whorlow 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, California 
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MONROE 1962 
FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLES 


1908-1962 





DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
PRICE SAVING! 


THE MONROE COMPANY is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of Folding Banquet 
Tables SELLING DIRECT to churches and 
other institutions at Factory Prices. In every 
state in the USA, in many foreign lands, 
Monroe Folding Tables have been for years 
the choice of churches, schools, clubs, lodges 
and many organizations — over 60,000 such 
groups in all. 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES include 59 
Folding Pedestal type, 35 Foldlite leg types, 
all with our new automatic locking, 20 year 
guaranteed leg assembly. 





Wide selection of stain-resistant tops includ- 
ing Brown Masonite Plasticised, Ornacel 
Blon-D light colored, and rich, beautiful Mel- 
amine Plastic. Beaded wood and steel frames. 
Guaranteed safe delivery. 


ASK FOR FREE CATALOG AND 
INFORMATION ON DIRECT PRICES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the purchasing com- 
mittee of your club, lodge or society, you, too, 
should be interested in Monroe Folding Ban- 
quet Tables, Folding Chairs, Trucks for Folding 
Tables and Chairs, Portable Partitions, Choral 
Risers and Folding Platforms and other out- 
standing dining, recreational and service 
equipment. Mail the coupon below, or write, 
wire or phone collect for the big new Monroe 
Catalog No. 450 NOW. 














MAIL THIS COUPON OR WRITE 


THE MONROE COMPANY, 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa I 


Please send me your new 1962 Monroe Catalog No. 450 and full information I 
on DIRECT FROM FACTORY PRICES. 
We're interested in [) Tables ([] Chairs [) Others? 











My Name . Title 
Address 


City. Zone State i 
THE MONROE COMPANY, 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


1962 
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HEAVY CLUB RESPONSE 

CALSES EXPANSION 

OF INQUIRY RADIO SERIES 

On THE BASIs of the enthusiastic response 
from Kiwanis clubs across America, the 
Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has elected to extend Inquiry, the 
radio forum series dealing with vital is- 
sues of the day, for another thirteen 
weeks. Thirteen new topics to supple- 
ment the original thirteen have already 
been prepared and are now ready, in 
tape form, for distribution to clubs. 

The thirteen new topics will make In- 
quiry a continuous twenty-six week ser- 
ies. The original thirteen topics are now 
being heard on more than one hundred 
radio stations around the nation. Some 
of these cities and their stations are 
Detroit, Michigan (WJR); Utica, New 
York (WBIX); Corvallis, Oregon 

KLOO); Austin, Texas (KTBC); Or- 
lando, Florida (WHOO): and Chicago, 
Illinois (WGN) 

The Inquiry tapes can be either pur- 
chased or rented. Thus far the majority 
of them—at a ratio of five to two—have 
been purchased. Individual tapes are not 
They must be acquired in 
either segments of thirteen or twenty- 


available 


SIX topics 

Dr. Bergen Evans, the well-known 
television personality and Northwestern 
University professor, serves as modera- 
tor of the Inquiry series. He continues 
to be assisted by Francis Coughlin, the 
Chicago columnist and television per- 
sonality, as well as expert panelists 

The goals of the newly expanded In- 
quiry series have not been changed 
Inquiry remains an integral part of the 
Kiwanis CQ program. The specific pur- 
pose of all twenty-six tapes is to present 
important contemporary topics In a way 
that helps the listener form his own 
opinion by hearing the different points- 
of-view of the forum panelists 

Clubs may obtain order forms for the 
Inquiry series by writing to the General 
Office 





DEATHS 
Thomas W. Crews, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina; governor, Caro- 
linas District, 1929 


Louis A. Muessel, Olympia, Wash- 
ington; governor, Minnesota-Da- 
kotas District, 1920-21; trustee, 
1921-24 


4 roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


OLICY FOR INTERNATIONAL EXTENSION SET 


AFTER APPROVAL of International Extension by delegates to the Toronto Con- 
vention last June, the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis International adopted at 
its October meeting a statement of “Policies Governing the Organization and 
Administration of Kiwanis Clubs Outside Canada and the United States.” 
Following is the full text of the statement: 

GENERAL: The Board cf Trustees of Kiwanis International shall provide for the organ- 
ization of clubs in communities outside the United States and Canada. 

Such clubs shall be permitted to exist only in nations which permit to individuals 
freedom of assembly, expression, and action. 

The Board of Trustees shall formulate, in the case of each club, all such standards, 
conditions, requirements, and procedures of establishment and continuance as the 
Board deems wise. 

Each club shall adopt and adhere to the Objects of Kiwanis International, and shall 
pay on the same basis as all clubs of Kiwanis International such dues and fees as 
shall currently be required. 

The assistance, guidance, and promotion of such clubs at all times shall be under 
the direction, supervision, and control of the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

Such clubs shall have such relation with other, and with the clubs and districts of 
Kiwanis International, as shall be fixed and determined by the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International. 

CONTROL: Every aspect of control shall be vested in the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International. This control shall include: (a) Determination of areas in which clubs 
may be formed. (b) Selection and training of the special representatives to assist 
the Board in each area under consideration. (c) Determination of financial arrange- 
ments, including monetary exchange and depository and disbursal of funds. (d) 
Production of Manual of Procedures for use of such clubs, if deemed (by the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees) needed. (e) Determination of size of club membership 
prior to approval of charter. (f) Training of leadership. (g) Setting up control of 
translation of basic materials. (h) Setting the policy on The Kiwanis Magazine in 
terms of its availability to members. 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: When Selected: The need for a special representative to aid 
the Board in collecting such information as it will need to decide whether a proposed 
club will be formed, and to serve as the official to whom the International Board can 
delegate certain duties will be determined following inquiry to the Board by a group 
of men seeking permission to form a club and before action of the Board itself to 
determine the feasibility of forming a 
club in a predetermined area. 

Who shall be selected: Although any 
qualified representative may be selected 
the following guidelines are suggested: 
(a) A Person who is knowledgeable in 
the area involved. (b) A person who 
can spend the necessary time to assess 
adequately the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the situation under study. 
(c) A person who can inculcate the prin- 
ciples and ideals as embodied in the 
Objects of Kiwanis International. (d) A 
person who will give the needed instruc- 
tion and training should approval be 
given to building a club. (e) A person 
who may logically be expected to assist 
in the necessary follow-up with the club 
when it is established. 

What shall be his duties: (a) To visit 
the area involved. (b) To counsel with 
the leaders in the move to establish the 
club. (c) To appraise the membership 


Standing near the West German-Czech- potential. (d) To judge whether the men 











oslovakian border, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional President IL. R. “Whitey” Witt- 
huhn was interviewed by a Radio Free 
Europe reporter. President “Whitey” 
was one of sixty prominent American 
civic, business, and community leaders 
on a tour of West Germany sponsored 
by the Raido Free Europe Fund. 


involved are willing to accept the Ob- 
jects of Kiwanis International as the 
basis for their club’s function. (e) To 
report his findings with specific recom- 
mendations to the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International. 

If approval is given to the formation 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 
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DOUBLE RETURN 
from these REA loans 


Americans are getting a better-living bonus—plus their 
money back—from Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion loans. 

In the first place, Rural Electric Systems already 
have repaid nearly $1'-billion in principal and in- 
terest on their $3'2-billion in REA loans. And their re- 
payment record is 99.998% perfect — one of the finest 
in the history of banking. 

Nearly 1000 Rural Electric Systems— mostly cooper- 
atives—have invested these funds in 1'2-million miles 
of line and other facilities. Today nearly 17 million 
rural Americans, who found no other practical way to 
obtain electricity, depend on these rural systems for 
light and power. 

Secondly, the Rural Electrification program has 
benefited all Americans: 

e Higher rural living standards — modern homes, 

better schools and churches. 

® More healthful conditions for beth town and 
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country—a century of progress in just 25 years. 
e Abundance of high quality food for everyone. 
e Growth of new industry in many regions. 
e Dispersal of vital national defense installations. 
e Leadership in rural development to build a 
stronger America. 
e Creation of a new multi-billion dollar market for 
electrical products. 
e New jobs, new payrolls for millions in America’s 
cities and towns. 
This double return makes REA 
loans to rural electrics one of the 
best investments our government 
has ever made. That's why we say 
rural electrification is good for al] 
Americans. 


AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
7 





NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 6) 
of the club, he shall: (a) Take full 


charge and responsibility for the build- 
ing of the club. (b) Train the leadership 

utilizing the Manual of Procedures 
(c) Help in developing appropriate ac- 
tivities. (d) Set up the financial policy 
for this club as determined by the In- 
ternational Board and in conformity to 
the general financial policies for clubs 
outlined in these procedures under the 
finance section. (e) Build an adequate 
plan for membership development within 
the club. (f) Counsel with the leaders 
relative to further expansion of Kiwanis 
clubs in neighboring communities guid- 
ing them on specific policies to be ob- 
served. (g) Make certain that their ad- 
ministrative committees are strong, their 
club financial policy adequate, their 
meeting place acceptable, and that they 
have a clear understanding relative to 
the importance of their club meeting in- 
volving such details as programs, recep- 
tion, music, and fellowship. (h) Make 
clear in every detail the relationship of 
this club to Kiwanis International. 


DISTRICT STATUS: Each club shall be at- 
tached to and be a part of an existing 
district of Kiwanis International until 
a new district to include such club has 
been approved and formed 

Such district to which such club would 
be prospectively attached shall be de- 
termined by the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International based upon geo- 
graphic and other relevant considera- 
tions 

Kiwanis International shall provide 
guidance during this period through the 
special representative who built the club 
or some other designated representatives 
to whom specific assignments may be 
given to meet the club’s needs. A “pro- 
visional district” may be established 
with the approval of the International 
Board when an approved area has at 
least twenty clubs. The clubs may elect 
a “provisional governor,” a “provisional 
district secretary,” and one or more 
“provisional lieutenant governors” at 
that time and in accordance with provi- 
sions determined by the International 
Board 

No district shall have other than pro- 
visional status until it has at least thirty 
clubs. After that time, the district and 
its officers may be given official status as 
a district 

Until such time as a new district is 
approved and formed, supervision shall 
be maintained by Kiwanis International 
in cooperation with the existing district 
board of trustees, utilizing the special 
representative plan to exercise the 
necessary control, with the Board of 
Trustees of Kiwanis International con- 
tinuing to have final authority on all 
matters of policy. 
LANGUAGE: English shall be the official 
language in all literature, printed ma- 
terials and communications for all clubs. 
Control of all translations of basic ma- 
terials shall remain in the hands of the 
Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Interna- 


tional, or their designated representa- 
tives. 

(Precedent for this policy is found 

in the action of the Board of Trustees 

relative to the translation into French 
of “Kiwanis in Brief.” On February 

6, 1954, the Board of Trustees author- 

ized “a trial translation of ‘Kiwanis 

in Brief’ into French under the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) Able and accurate 

translation; (2) Authorized only on a 

trial basis; (3) Not to exceed 1000 

copies; (4) Expense to be paid by 

0.Q.M. District.” Ralph Steele, at that 

time Vice-President of Kiwanis Inter- 

national, presented the request of the 

0.Q.M. District to the Board. The 

translation was done by a professional 

in Montreal on the instruction of the 

St. Lawrence, Montreal club.) 
FINANCE: Dues for clubs shall be de- 
termined by the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International. 

The amount shall be sufficient to en- 
able each unit to bear its own expense. 
The money shall be paid on the basis 
of United States or Canadian exchange. 
In any case where the monies cannot 
be transferred to a United States or 
Canadian depository, it shall be col- 
lected by a fiscal agent selected and ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International and deposited in 
the country of origin in an approved 
depository. 

Payment of such funds shall be on the 
basis of vouchers authorized by the 
Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and such financial matters shall 
be handled by the fiscal agent. 

All funds required of each club by 
Kiwanis International shall become Ki- 
wanis International funds and shall be 
deposited in the name of the organiza- 
tion. 

Dues paid by members in clubs shall 
be adequate to meet all requirements 
of Kiwanis International based upon 
United States or Canadian exchange and 
all other normal administrative expenses 
of the club as determined and recom- 
mended by special representative with 
the approval of Kiwanis International 

Adequate district dues shall be de- 
termined prior to the establishment of 
a new district. They shall include sup- 
port for the training of the district gov- 
ernor and shall cover his expenses as 
the supervisory officer of the district. 

The cost of organizing any club shall 
be carefully estimated by the sponsoring 
club and the district to which such club 
would prospectively be attached, and 


the formula for meeting and any pro-, 


posed sharing of such cost by the spon- 
soring club, and such district, must be 
specifically approved by the Board of 
Trustees of Kiwanis International. 

SIZE OF CLUBS: Each club shall have a 
minimum of fifty members at the time 
of the approval of its organization, of 
whom at least two-thirds shall be citi- 
zens of the country or area in which the 
club is being formed, provided, how- 
ever, the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International shall retain complete dis- 
cretion not to approve the formation of 
any club when, in the opinion of such 


Board, the potential charter member- 
ship should be higher than the proposed 
charter membership. 

The formation of a club shall not be 
authorized unless in the judgment of the 
special representative and of the Board 
of Trustees, it has membership potential 
sufficient to assure a growth equal at 
least to one member per month during 
the first twelve months of existence. 

It shall be the goal to establish a min- 
imum of three clubs in an approved area 
within a period of two years from the 
time of the formation of the first club. 

Such policy will strengthen the or- 
ganization by providing interclub op- 
portunities insuring appropriate fellow- 
ship among clubs. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING: The training of the 
original officers and members of a club 
shall be the responsibility of the special 
representative. 

The supervision of the leadership 
training program at club or district level 
shall be the responsibility of the Board 
of Trustees of Kiwanis International or 
its designated representative (in cooper- 
ation with the existing district board of 
trustees until the new district is 
formed). 

Leadership Training procedures shall 

encompass both administrative details 
and a re-indoctrination of Kiwanis ideals 
and principles as expressed in the Ob- 
jects. 
(HE KIWANIS MAGAZINE: The subscrip- 
tion to The Kiwanis Magazine shall be 
made available to the membership of 
clubs. 

The Kiwanis Magazine shall be pro- 
duced only in the English language. 

The cost of The Kiwanis Magazine, de- 
livered, shall become a part of the an- 
nual charges paid to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, and this money shall be handled 
in the same manner as other Interna- 
tional funds under policies as outlined 
in the section on finance. 

The Board of Trus:ees of Kiwanis In- 
ternational shall retain the right to with- 
hold The Kiwanis Magazine from any 
club membership where the transfer of 
funds to the United States or Canada 
may be impossible. 

ACTIVITIES OF CLUBS: Guidance on ap- 
propriate activities for consideration by 
the committees of clubs shall be given 
by the special representative. Care shall 
be exercised to assure that these sug- 
gestions are compatible with the needs of 
the community in which the club is lo- 
cated and the area in which it is formed. 

Every encouragement shall be given 
clubs to engage in activities in support 
of the “way of life” of free men. 

Projects involving international un-- 
derstanding and goodwill shall also be 
advocated. 

All activities of each club must be 

entirely compatible with the Objects of 
Kiwanis International. 
CHARTERING OF CLUBS: The granting of a 
charter to a club shall be under the com- 
plete control of the Board of Trustees 
of Kiwanis International. 

The petition form to be used to apply 
for a charter for such club shall be the 
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regular petition form as currently ap- 
proved by the International Board of 
Trustees. However, as to any such club, 
the International Board of Trustees may 
require other information in writing to 
be submitted along with or subsequent 
to submission of such petition. 

Such petition shall not be officially re- 
ceived by the International Board of 
Trustees until there shall have been en- 
dorsed thereon not only the approval of 
the governor of the district which shall 
propose to include such club within its 
district territory, but also a specific pro- 
posal by such district’s board of trus- 
tees that such club and its territory be 
included within or attached to the ter- 
ritory of its district and a specific com- 
mitment by such district board of trus- 
tees that such district will foster and 
support the sound administration and 
growth of such club, and that, if, sub- 
sequently, the International Board of 
Trustees wishes to detach such club and 
its territory, either to attach the same to 
another existing district or to form a new 
district, the International Board of Trus- 
tees may then unilaterally do so. 

Such petition so endorsed and filed 
shall not be passed upon administra- 
tively by the General Office, but shall 
be passed upon directly by the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees and denied 
or a charter granted or the club be 
recognized as “provisional” as below 
provided. 

The status of an organized club may 
be referred to as “provisional” until its 
official charter has been awarded by the 
Board of Trustees. The purpose of this 
“provisional” period shall be to reserve 
decision as to the status of the club after 
organization and as to whether or not 
it should be officially accepted as a club. 

There shall be no fixed time between 
organization and official chartering, but 
the same shall remain subject to the 
decision of the Board of Trustees of Ki- 
wanis International. 





SECRETARY PETE TELLS 
PHILOSOPHY OF SERVICE 

AT RELIGIOUS MEETING 

On Octoser 22, Kiwanis Secretary O. E. 
“Pete” Peterson presented his “living 
philosophy” before the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club. The address was carried 
on Chicago radio stations WIND and 
WTTW. The evening was officially desig- 
nated Kiwanis Family Night, and sec- 
tions of Chicago’s Orchestra Hall were 
reserved for Kiwanis families. 

The Chicago Sunday Evening Club is 
a non-sectarian organization that for the 
past fifty-five years has presented a 
continuous weekly series of religious 
programs. 

The text of Secretary Pete’s address, 
in a slightly shortened form, appears 
below: 

A Living Philosophy 

Many years ago James Russell Lowell 
said, “I take great comfort in God. I 
think He is considerably amused with 
us sometimes, but that He likes us on 
the whole, and would not let us get at 
the matchbox so carelessly as He does 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hage 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) La. 


Mm 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 


Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of Rees 

® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 

FITCH down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 

healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 

LEADING MAN'S FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 

week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 


SHAMPOO hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 











FOR SPECIAL OCCASION OR ROUTINE SESSION, IT'S OUTSTANDING! 


TAIWAN TODAY 


A SPARKLING, PROFESSIONAL PRESENTATION OF A TIMELY TOPIC BY 


MARGARET BAKER 


Fascinating, up-to-the-minute 16mm Kodachrome film-lecture on one 
of the most provocative focal points on the international scene by a 
renowned lecturer, industrialist and world traveler. Write direct for 
illustrated brochure on this and other audience-acclaimed subjects to 
Margaret Baker, P. O. Box 967, Springfield 11, Ohio or 


Mgt. PEARSON & EATON, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 











“MY KIWANIS YEAR” ALBUM 


Compile a record of YOUR year of 
Kiwanis leadership as—Club President, 
Lieutenant Governor, or Governor—in 
this handsome combination photo and 
scrapbook. Kiwanis emblem and “My 
Kiwanis Year” embossed in gold. The 
album, 13 inches by 114 inches, con- 
tains 35 pages and is available in 
maroon, brown or blue. Prepare one as 
a gift for a club, division, or district 
leader for presentation at the end of 
HIS Kiwanis year. It will be appreciated 
and treasured always. Specify color 
when ordering. 
Hat. No. AO-1 “My Kiwanis 

Year” album 
(Name, title, year 

imprinted in gold 
(Price in Canada 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


101 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


1962 
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Bn thdavs These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from January 16, 


1962 through February 15 


{oth * *°"° 
° 


Rockford, Illinois, January 20 
Bay City, Michigan, January 27 
Duluth, Minnesota, January 30 
Madison, Wisconsin, February 5 


Dallas, Texas, February 10 


(0th * 9? 
Jackson, Georgia, January 17 


Pierre, South Dakota, January 19 
Visalia, California, January 19 
Douglas, Georgia, January 20 
Valdosta, Georgia, January 24 
Bellingham, Washington, 

Janvary 25 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, January 27 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, January 27 
Cairo, Illinois, January 30 
Madisonville, Kentucky, 

January 30 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 

January, 30 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, January 31 
Toronto, Ohio, January 3! 
Hoboken, New Jersey, February 2 
Altus, Oklahoma, February 3 
Redfield, South Dakota, February 3 
Springfield, Illinois, February 3 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, February 4 
Poplar Biuff, Missouri, February 4 
Irvington, New Jersey, February 7 
Douglas, Wyoming, February 8 
South Orange-Maplewood, New 

Jersey, February 8 
Madison, South Dakota, February 9 
Steubenville, Ohio, February 9 
Centralia, Washington, 

February 10 
Springfield, Tennessee, 

Februory 10 
Bakersfield, California, 

February 13 
Deer Lodge, Montana, February 13 
Crestline, Ohio, February 15 


*% 1926 
Hamilton, Ohio, February 1 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, 

February 3 
Weslaco, Texas, February 4 
Winsted, Connecticut, February 10 
Covington, Georgia, February 15 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin, 

February 15 


* 1931 
Clewiston, Florida, January 26 
Columbiana, Ohio, February 15 


*% 1936 


McColl, South Carolina, 


unless He knew that the framework of 
His universe was fireproof.” 

I believe in this homely, but com- 
forting picture of the Creator. I believe, 
too, that the natural outgrowth of abid- 
ing faith in God is selfless service to one’s 
fellow man. And I believe in a third 
concept, inextricably bound to the other 
two. I believe that action, positive in 
nature, high in motivation, is absolutely 
essential to the good life—and that, in 
the end, is the significant life 

I have spent most of my own life in 
the service club movement. In this I 
have been singularly fortunate for I have 
been able to make its ideals my ideals, 
and to enrich through them the beliefs 
that I, personally, hold most dear 

I believe that faith in God, demon- 
strated through religious participation, 
requires more of a man than the accept- 
ance of God's comfort. I believe that re- 
ligion should be a challenge. 

I believe that religion and morality 
cannot be divorced. To live up to our 
obligations of enlightened Christian 
leadership, we must develop a concern 
for citizenship and individual responsi- 
bility, or else our world, like Historian 
Arnold Toynbee’s, “may well die away 
as the spiritual forces that make us wish 
to be right and noble die in the hearts 
of men.” 

I believe that we should love God, and 
that we should work for Him with all 
our might 

No person can say for another what 
true happiness is, but I myself feel that 
no man can be content who lives only 
for himself. The joy and zest of living 
comes from losing oneself in a cause oO! 
ideal that we know to be bigger, better. 
and worthier than ourselves. In the 
words of Albert Schweitzer, “It is not 
enough merely to exist. You must give 
some time to your fellow man. Even if 
it’s a little thing, do something for those 
who need man’s help, for which you get 
no other pay but the privilege of doing 
it.” 

Yes, I believe that man should live 
not for number one alone, but for others, 
be they close or far away. It is man, 
and service to man as to God, that is 
paramount. 


I believe it’s a privilege and a mighty 
responsibility to do—to exercise one’s 
God-given will, to be positive in one’s 
beliefs. Not just to sit—but to do, to do 
something that desperately needs doing 

From time immemorial men have been 
divided into three groups—those who 
walk the low way, the large majority 
who take the middle of the road, and 
those who climb the high way. The first 
are the negative people of society. They 
recognize no moral laws. The second 
travel the middle road of indifferencs 
They accept conditions as they are; they 
make no effort to improve them. The 
third group, those who follow the Master, 
take the high way. They take the steep 
ascent of duty—they learn the meaning 
of sacrifice and service. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them” was the Master's 
test. How true the saying that for evil to 
triumph, good men need only to do noth- 
ing. Yes, it’s the doers who are truly 
happy—and truly significant 
I REPEAT that my life has been singu- 
larly blessed. The organization with 
which I work is guided by principles 
that I long ago took for my own: 
they have served to give it meaning 
and dynamic purpose. The first Object 
of Kiwanis is “To give primacy to the 
human and spiritual, rather than the 
material values of life.” What more com- 
pelling call could one receive than this, 
to direct his efforts toward ideals that 
transcend all historical accomplishments 
The second Object is “To encourage the 
daily living of the Golden Rule in all 
human relationships.” More than a bit 
of Oriental fragrance to be dusted on 
tinsel cards and handed out at Sunday 
School, this all-encompassing philoso- 
phic concept is a sturdy rock on which 
to build one’s every day code of living 
What better guide for human relation- 
ships? What better basis for conducting 
one’s business, or one’s country? No 
statesman, no code of ethics written by 
man, has ever improved upon it 

And so I thank God every day that 
there are men in this great land of ours 

multitudes of them—who have made 
high ideals the guide posts of their lives 
I pray that my own efforts, however in- 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 
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IT GIVES ME GREAT PLEASURE AT THIS TIME Te INTRODUCE 
OUR SPEAKER ,MR GERARD.ER. MR GEORGE CARGOX .ER. CORBETT, 
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significant, will contribute to the con- 
stant desire of these men of good will 
to make of themselves better men in 
God’s image, thus build a bette: 
world for all. 


and 





TEN PUBLIC WORKS 
MEN-OF-THE-YEAR NAMED 
WITH KIWANIS AID 
THE TEN Public Works Men-Of-The- 
Year were selected and honored during 
National Public Works Week (October 
1-7) by Kiwanis International and the 
American Public Works Association 
(APWA). Selecting the top men in the 
field of public works was a part of the 
week-long observance jointly sponsored 
by Kiwanis International and_ the 
APWA. National Public Works Week is 
an annual event designed to increase 
the public’s understanding of the im- 
portance of public works facilities in 
every community and to emphasize the 
need for additional trained men in the 
field 
The 


outstanding public works men 


committee of five 
Immediate 


were selected by a 
judges, one of whom was 
Past International President Joseph O 
Tally, Jr. Nominations for the awards 
were made by Kiwanis clubs as well as 
any other persons who had knowledge 
of a public works official who has made 
notable achievements in his field 

The standards by which the ten top 
men were chosen were clearly spelled 
out in the nomination forms sent to 
every Kiwanis club and interested per- 
son in the United States. “The persons 
to be selected,” the form read, “are those 
whose work reflects the highest stand- 
ards of professional conduct for public 
works officials; and whose achievements 
are noteworthy in relationship to the 
manpowel and financial resources avail- 
able.” 

The 1961 winners 
plaques at Kiwanis 
their respective areas. Of the ten award 
winners, Hugh A. Benner of 
Wichita, Kansas and David B. Lee of 
Jacksonville, Florida—are active mem- 


bers of Kiwanis clubs 


were presented 


club meetings in 


two 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis Clubs built during the 


NEW CLUBS 


The Port Jeffersons, New York 
Charlotte Eastern, North Carolina 


Des Moines-South Town, Iowa 
Land O'/Hills, Beckley, West Virginia 
The Rice Belt, Bay City, Texas 
Lakeside, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Pembroke, North Carolina 
Ringsted, Iowa 

Alta Loma-Cucamonga, California 
Florence-Peedee, South Carolina 
Park River, North Dakota 

Muscle Shoals, Alabama 

Smith River, California 

Keene, New Hampshire 

Sarasota South, Florida 

Ile Jesus, Quebec 

Daffodil Valley, Puyallup, Washington 
Winneconne, Wisconsin 
Westerville, Ohio 

Coliseum, Portland, Oregon 
Vallejo Suburban, California 
Victoria-Beaver, British Columbia 
Clear Creek County, Colorado 
Appleton, Minnesota 
Norfolk-Princess Anne, Virginia 
Moss Point, Mississippi 

Detroit, Sherwood Forest, Michigan 


Edgewater, Cleveland, Ohio 


North Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Union, Iowa 
Brighton, Colorado 


Croydon-Bensalem-Cornwell Heights, Pennsylvania 


Columbus, Meridian, Indiana 
Villa Park, Illinois 


Joliette, Quebec, Canada 

Boise, Gem State, Idaho 

Clinton, Ohio 

South Cobb, Mableton, Georgia 
Richland, Columbia, South Carolina 
Knoxville, lowa 

Carrollton, New Orleans, Louisiana 


JANUAR 
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months of October and Novembe: 
SPONSORS 


Patchogue, New York 

and Mecklenburg, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

East Des Moines, Iowa 
Beckley, West Virginia 

Bay City, Texas 

Brainerd, Chattanooga, Tennessce 
North Carolina 


lowa 


Charlotte 


Lumberton 

Armstrong and Esiherville, 

Upland, California 

Florence, South Carolina 

Grafton, North Dakota 

Sheffield, Alabama 

Crescent City, California 

Manchester, New Hampshire 

Sarasota, Florida 

St. Lawre nce, Montreal, Quebec 

Puyallup, Washington 

Omro and Lakeshore, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Linden Heights, Columbus, Ohio 

Portland and Northeast Portland, Oregon 
Greater Vallejo, California 

Victoria, British Columbia 

East Denver and Wheat Ridge, Colorado 
Willmar, Minnesota 

Norfolk and Suburban Norfolk, Virginia 
Pascagoula, Mississippi 

Detroit, Evergreen and Industrial Center, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Rocky River and West Cleveland, Ohio 
North Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Eldora, Iowa 

Denver and Thornton, Colorado 
Levittown, Pen::sylvania 
Columbus, Indiana 


Lombard; Addison; Elmhurst; Glen Ellyn; and 


Greater Elmhurst, Illinois 

St. Lawrence, Quebec, Canada 
Capital City, Boise, Idaho 
Barberton, Ohio 


Marietta; Smyrna; and Metropolitan, Georgia 


Columbia, South Carolina 
Pella, lowa 


Third District, New Orleans, Louisiana 
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How to give ' 
your 8 
file cabinets |S) 


the is | 


PENDAFLEX 
TREATMENT 


It’s really a frame-up. You put a 
frame in the drawer and it holds the 
hanging folders up! Just one reason 
management is high on Pendaflex. 


Exclusive “Keyboard” design makes 
for simple filing and finding. Every- 
thing’s at your fingertips . . . no 
nerve-wracking searching. File 
clerks can handle twice the work in 
half the time. 

See Pendaflex automation.age filing 
folders at your office-supply dealer. 
Or, better yet, mail the coupon 
below for a free sample. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 


Garden City, New York 








)xford 


FIRST NAME 
IN FILING 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
14-1 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send FREE Pendaflex hanging 
Folder and Big 60-Page Catalog of 
Filing Systems and Supplies. 


NAME 
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STREET 
CITY ZONE 
Name of your Oxford Dealer 





STATE 
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WEDNESDAY 


—REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 
® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 
REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8" by 13” 
Background finished in wood grain 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. "‘MERTS TODAY" printed in 
heavy red type on every club meeting 
day throughout the year. 
COMPLETE CALENDAR 
Single .. , 
Lots of 2-25, “each 
Lots of 26-50, each 
Lots over 50, each 
Refill pads 
All prices 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill 


available each yeor. 
quoted F.0.B. Chicago. 
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mative talk n 
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This non-com 


available at n t. To ar 


e dat ntact: Miss Blackie, Speakers Bureau, 
Candy. Chocolate and Confectionery Institute, Room 
900, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Big Money for You 


in Booming Business 
NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED ANY TIME 


Quietly and without fanfare a few thousand men 
have been cleaning up fortunes with a line of products 
known the wortd over to HOME OWNERS but little 
talked about among SALESMEN. It's the fabulous, 
many-million-dollar Nursery Business—the business 
f offering exclusive patented varieties of Dwarf Fruit 
trees no higher than a lilac bush that grow 
bushels of delicious, full-size apples, peaches, pears 
Everywhere every family with a piece of ground is 
interested in a home orchard which, often in 2 years 
produces fruit for table, canning, and to sell for profit 
As many as 9 trees can be planted in a backyard as 
small as 20 feet square Blossoms in spring, fruit in 
fall, beauty all year long. This is a 12- month busi 
ness requiring no experience, no investment. Demand 
is unlimited, profits are big. Ours is the oldest nurs- 
ery in the world (since 1816), biggest in America. 
For complete starting equipment and plan—all free 
write: STARK BRO’S, Dept Louisiana, Mo. 


Trees 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 


Q. Our club elects two vice-presidents. 
Is it correct, then, to elect only six di- 
rectors? 


A. Article I, Section 1 of the Interna- 
tional Bylaws provides that the board 
of directors of a club shall consist of the 
officers and at least seven elected direc- 
tors. 


Q. Our board of directors meets the last 
week of each month. Is it proper for the 
board to suspend a member for non- 
attendance at the four club meetings in 
the month if the board meets before the 
time permitted by the attendance rules 
for making up missed meetings? 


A. The board of directors of a club can- 
not suspend a member for non-attend- 
ance until the time permitted for make- 
up by the Official Attendance Rules has 
elapsed. In other words, the attendance 
rules provide that a man has six days 
after the end of the month to make up 
missed meetings by attending the meet- 
ing of other clubs and until the seventh 
day of the following month to make up 
a missed meeting by attending a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of his own 
club. It would therefore be improper for 
the board of directors to suspend a mem- 
ber for non-attendance until the expira- 
tion of seven days after the end of the 
month in which the meetings were 
missed. 


Q. Can a member make up more than 
one missed meeting by attending the 
meetings of more than one other club 
on the same day? 


A. There is nothing to prevent this pro- 
vided the visiting member remains for 
at least 60 per cent of the meeting of 
each club he attends. It would theoret- 
ically be possible for a man to attend 
one breakfast-meeting club, one lunch- 
eon-meeting club, and one evening- 
meeting club, and thus receive credit for 
three meetings in a single day. 


Q. Our bylaws provide that the annual 
meeting and election of officers shall 
be held at the first regular weekly meet- 
ing in September. However, our club 
held its election at the last regular 
weekly meeting in August so that the 
president-designate might attend the 
district convention. Was this proper? 


A. This election was invalid. The pur- 
pose of specifying a time for the elec- 
tion of officers in the bylaws is to enable 
members to be present when the elec- 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


tion takes place. Article I, Section 5, of 
the International Bylaws provides that 
the annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers and directors shall be held not 
earlier than the first regular weekly 
meeting in September. It should be 
borne in mind that the district conven- 
tion is for the current district and club 
officers rather than for the incoming 
officers. The leadership training pro- 
gram in November and December gives 
the new officers the training they need 
to discharge their duties. They cannot 
get such training at the district conven- 
tion. 


Q. Can a special assessment be voted by 
the members of a club at a regular meet- 
ing if not first recommended by the 
board of directors? 


A. Article XV of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws provides for the member- 
ship fee and dues to be paid by members 
of a club. Section 3 of the article pro- 
vides that revenue from other sources 
may be raised as recommended by the 
board of directors and approved by the 
club. Any such assessment must first be 
recommended by the board of directors. 


Q. “Club Clinic” in the October issue 
states: “An honorary member may not 
hold an office.” Does this infer that his 
dues have been remitted? 

A. Article III, Section 5(b) of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws provides that 
an honorary member shall pay neither 
membership fee nor annual member- 
ship dues, but that he shall be a paid 
subscriber to The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Q. When an active member has to be 
in the hospital for several weeks, and 
the board of directors transfers him to 
privileged membership for that period, 
does the period of his absence inter- 
rupt his consecutive attendance record? 


A. Yes. A member who is absent from 
meetings for any reason and does not 
make up this attendance, ceases to have 
a continuous record of perfect attend- 
ance. In such cases, however, the board 
can grant a member a leave of absence if 
he is expected to be in the hospital 
and recuperating for a period of at least 
thirty days and not exceeding six 
months. Under the provisions of Rule 
8 of the Official Attendance Rules, after 
his return to your club, he would have 
a period equal to the period of his leave 
of absence to make up the missed meet- 
ings. 
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HOE UF MACHINES 


The most casual reading of any newspaper these days gives an all too chilling 

sense of the destructive potential of twentieth-century technology. 

The potential for destruction is very real and very much a part of our lives. 

Because this is so, the creative side of the technological coin is easily overlooked. 

In publishing the following articles, The Kiwanis Magazine has the fond, 

though perhaps wistful, hope that emphasis on creative technology (without ignoring 
some of its problems) can, in a small way, help to counter the destructive impulse. 


—THE EDITORS 
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DESIGNS BY RANDALL R. ROTH 





Today's computers not only calculate, they also play chess. 


write music, and diagnose illnesses. They may soon be creating 


theories on a par with Einstein’s 
MARTINSBURG, West Virginia 


. 
A there is a large, new computer 
installation that will probably become 
the most unpopular one in the United 
States. With its help the Internal 
Revenue Service will soon be able to 
make a complete check of every in- 
come tax return instead of concen- 
trating on the big-money cases and 
reluctantly contenting itself with 
spot-checks for the average ones. At 
Martinsburg, high-speed data-proc- 
essing machines, working on master 
files of magnetic tape, will automati- 
cally reveal “inaccuracies” and, even 
“discrepancies” that would 
almost certainly gone unde- 
tected under the old system 

Apart from its highly practical im- 
plications for taxpayers, this realiza- 
tion of the Treasury Department's 
long-cherished dream has further 
significance. It represents another 
major step toward the achievement of 
a “machine-centered society,” a con- 
dition of life toward which the human 
race appears to be rapidly moving. 

At the heart of this revolution and 
is a 


worse, 


have 


essential to its progress con- 


By JAMES L. SLATTERY 
trivance that is almost certain to be 
the significant 
development our 
century—the automatic 
computer. Invented deal with 
emergency military calculations in 
World War II, the machine already 
has moved into an astonishing num- 
ber of areas of human life, bringing 
with it fear of displacement as well 
as admiration. Undoubtedly, com- 
puters offer a great threat to workers 
in many areas, a fact supported early 
last year by Representative Elmer J. 
Holland (Democrat-Pennsylvania). 
In a report to President Kennedy 
Holland asserted that automation had 
eliminated 25 per cent of the nation’s 
jobs in the preceding five years and 
that it would wipe out another four 
million in the next five. 

As even the most cursory review 
of their accomplishments shows, the 
record the new machines have al- 
ready made in their short career is 
more than impressive. It is awesome. 
The incredible speed of electronic 
computers in performing arithmetical 
calculations of course, widely 


regarded as most 


technological of 
electronic 


to 


is, 


known. Insurance companies and 
banks have been quick to recognize 
the usefulness of a machine that, in 
a few hours, can zip through a mass 
of calculations that would take an 
office-full of girls half a year to finish 

not counting coffee breaks. The 
Associated Press will soon be using 
a new computer or “data-processing 
system” to prepare its stock-market 
tables. This new machine, developed 
jointly by AP and IBM, will read 
market information at up to 10,000 
words a minute and have complete 
tables ready for release over AP’s 
wires almost as soon as the stock- 
market ticker closes down each day. 
“Trading volume many times greater 
than that of the heaviest days yet ex- 
perienced can be handled with ease,” 
said Frank J. Starzel, AP’s general 
manager, in announcing the new sys- 
tem. 

If it is well known that computers, 
in their data-processing role, can 
handle immense quantities of figures 
at lightning speed, it is not nearly so 
well known that they can do a great 
many other things. They have com- 
posed songs and poems and at least 
one TV western. They have been 
taught to play checkers and chess. It 
has also been shown that, properly 
used, they can perform medical diag- 
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noses as reliably as skilled specialists 
from the best medical schools. Dr. 
Homer R. Warner and his co- 
workers at the University of Utah 
recently used computers in making 
diagnoses of congenital heart disease. 
In citing this experiment, Dr. Theo- 
dore R. Van Dellen of Northwestern 
University Medical School said “that 
computers may be used for diagnosis 
in the near future.” 

This is just a sample—and by no 
means as startling as many others— 
of the tasks to which computers are 
being assigned these days, at least on 
an experimental basis. In view of the 
pace at which computers and com- 
puter techniques have developed in 
less than twenty years, a great many 
people are asking, “How far will ma- 
chine progress go? What are the 
limits of machine capabilities?” 


Tue GENERAL OPINION of the men who 
know computers best seems to be 
that there’s no limit in sight. One 
publication, authored by a whole gal- 
axy of experts in the field, opens 
with these words: “Among the most 
challenging scientific questions of our 
time are: How does the brain func- 
tion? Can we design a machine which 
will simulate a brain? . . . Recent 
progress in various related fields 


leads to an optimistic view toward 
the eventual and not too remote solu- 
tion.” The very title of the book from 
which these words come—Automata 
Studies—indicates. clearly what the 


most advanced thinkers in the 
computer field are after—the de- 
velopment of practical “automata,” 


artificial constructions whose capa-' 


bilities rival those of human beings. 

Against their optimistic view is 
the more conservative one that holds 
that machines, however fast and 
complex they become, will never 
equal human intelligence at its best. 
The columnist Sidney Harris re- 
cently summarized the objection of- 
fered by a great many people to the 
idea that machines will never really 
“think” when he discussed “the gift 
of imagination, which no machine can 
possess.” 

The controversy over whether a 
machine can “think” has not yet 
reached noticeable proportions pub- 
licly, and perhaps never will. But to 
a few people the dispute is a very real 
one. One group says, in effect, “No 
machine can ever think because only 
human beings can think.” Obviously 
there’s no argument against this posi- 
tion, since it is based on the accept- 
ance of a certain definition of 
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“thinking.” Opposed to this view is 
that of a group who say, “Let’s say 
that ‘thinking’ is evidenced by the 
performance of certain activities, re- 
gardless of who or what performs 
them. In that case you will probably 
be willing to agree that when a ma- 
chine learns to improve its own 
checker game by analyzing its mis- 
takes and not repeating them, so that 
it consistently beats its inventor— 
well, then the machine is really 
thinking.” This is close to the attitude 
of men like Dr. Arthur L. Samuel of 
IBM, whose computer now beats him 
at checkers with monotonous regu- 
larity. He believes that as the ma- 
chine continues to improve its game 
it may eventually be able to beat 
even the best tournament players 
without ever losing. 

Of more consequence than argu- 
ments over whether machines can 
think is the question of what they can 
do, and of not only what they can do 
now but what they’ll be able to do in 
the near and more distant future. 
Any attempt to answer this question 
must be preceded by surveying the 
history of the machines and getting 
some idea of how they work. 


Peorte Have BEEN trying to build 
machines that would do arithmetic 
at least since the times of ancient 
Greece, but only in the last century 
have they had any substantial suc- 
cess. By 1833, Charles Babbage, an 
eccentric British genius, had con- 
ceived a remarkable calculating ma- 
chine. It was far ahead of its time—so 
far ahead that the machinists of 
Babbage’s day couldn’t build it. One 
of Babbage’s brilliant ideas was to 
use punched cards to feed numbers 
into his machine. He knew that such 
cards had already been used to con- 
trol looms that wove complicated 
patterns into cloth. 

Babbage’s punched-card technique 
was snatched up late in the 1880’s by 
Herman Hollerith, an American, who 
made the first really practical break- 
through in large-scale machine cal- 
culating. Hollerith, then at the Cen- 
sus Bureau, was desperate for a more 
efficient way to handle the huge 
flood of data that was swamping his 
staff, and he recognized Babbage’s 
punched-card approach as a god- 
send. Hollerith developed the first 
punched-card calculating machines, 
which, in vastly improved form, 
proved the most efficient way for 
handling large volumes of figures and 
computations until World War II. 

But in the early 1940's, the devel- 
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opment of an even faster type of 
machine became an urgent military 
necessity. The resulting brain-child, 
delivered jointly in 1944 by Harvard's 
Dr. Howard Aiken and IBM, was 
the Automatic Sequence Controlled 
Calculator, fondly termed the Mark 
I. It was followed by a much faster 
machine, the ENIAC, developed by 
Mauchly and Eckert at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

These machines were far superior, 
in speed and in other ways, to any 
calculators constructed previously, 
but they had a severe limitation. 
They weren't really automatic. They 
were not computers in today’s sense 
of the word because they were too 
rigid in their operation. While going 
through a problem, they couldn't 
modify their own instructions. En- 
dowing machines with this ability 
was the second major breakthrough 
in the history of computing. The 
needed technique was mainly 
worked out by the late Dr. John von 
Neumann, who was perhaps the 
world’s leading mathematician at the 
time of his death. He originated the 
“stored program” technique, which is 
the distinguishing feature of today’s 
computers, and the one that made 
them genuinely automatic. 

At first, little thought was given to 


the possibility that these new ma- 
chines might be useful except for 
routine calculation. Soon, however, 
new uses were discovered, among 


them language translation. Before 
long the experts were asking them- 
selves whether it would be possible 
for machines to understand speech, 
printing, and writing. From there it 
was natural enough to ask the ques- 
tion, “Can machines be made to learn 
and think in the way human beings 
do?” 

By now the translation of lan- 
guages by machine has become an 
established technique. It is far from 
satisfactory, like a pre-World War I 
airplane, but it works. The ability of 
machines to recognize speech and 
writing is, to continue the analogy, 
about at the level of aeronautics just 
before the Wright brothers. But in 
less than sixty years we have come 
from Kitty Hawk to space travel. 
Computer developments are coming 
along even faster. The progress al- 
ready made toward machine recogni- 
tion of speech and writing suggests 
that twenty years from now machines 
will be able to understand a phone 
conversation or a handwritten com- 
plaint letter as well as the average 
store clerk can today. 


How can machines do the things 
they do? The simplest answer is: 
(1) a task or problem is first con- 
verted by human operators into a 
purely logical one; (2) the logic of 
the problem is then stated in the form 
of numbers and then in the form of 
holes in punched-cards, etc., from 
which the machine will operate. 

In view of this, it is clear that ma- 
chines, in theory, can deal with any 
problem or situation that can be 
stated as a problem in logic, and this 
covers a great deal of ground. It 
covers all of mathematics and it also 
covers all of factory automation. The 
stamping out of automobile fenders 
is, essentially, nothing more than the 
application of logical principles to a 
metalworking operation. For that 
reason it can be handled efficiently 
by automatic machines. One of the 
best demonstrations of this is now 
available in Japan, where Nissan 
Motor Company, Limited recently 
purchased from U. S. Industries a 
$5 million automation system for 
making car fenders. The new equip- 
ment, incidentally, will require only 
two men to do work that would 
otherwise require twelve. 

Automatic machines, in very sim- 
ple form, are not new. They go back 
several centuries at least. What is 
new about today’s computers is their 
tremendous scope. The ordinary 
home thermostat is a genuinely auto- 
matic system, but it can do only one 
thing. Computers, on the other hand, 
can already do a great deal and every 
year they are learning to do more. 

Many people confuse “mechaniza- 
tion” with “automation.” The dis- 
tinction between the two ideas is 
vital. Mechanization provides an effi- 
cient substitute for human muscles 
but does not eliminate human control 
of the overall operation. A power 
shovel still needs a human operator 
to run it. It is not automatic. A 
self-guided missile such as Side- 
winder, on the other hand, needs 
no human control once it is launched. 
It is a completely automatic device. 

The automatic machine, then, is al- 
ready like the human brain in that 
it can give itself instructions and act 
upon them. But at present there are 
at least three areas where the ma- 
chines are far behind even a low-I.Q. 
human. One of these areas is the han- 
dling of language. A second is the 
recognition of meaningful shapes, 
patterns, and arrangements. The 
third, closely connected with these, 
is the area of abstract and creative 
thought. Scientists are presently at- 


tempting to improve machine capa- 
bilities in each of these areas. 

It is not yet possible for an execu- 
tive to press a microphone button on 
a computer and say, “What do you 
think of the possibilities of our ex- 
panding into the small-boat mar- 
ket?” and get an answer. But there’s 
every indication that, in the not too 
distant future, this will be possible. 
There will be no black magic to it. It 
will merely be that the computer has 
been equipped to understand such a 
question as well as the average vice- 
president can today. But to develop 
its answer, the machine will have 
stored in its electronic brain thou- 
sands of times more information than 
any human executive could hold in 
his. 


Last OcToser, at the Computer Ap- ' 
plications Symposium in Chicago, 
Dr. Simon Ramo, executive vice- 
president of Thompson Ramo Woold- 
ridge, said, “The next decade will see 
the advent of the period in which 
electronic machines. become highly 
active in the intellectual activities of 
the world.” Another way of putting 
this is to say that we are nearing the 
time when machines will have the 
ability to think, to say what they 
think, and to carry on an intelligent 
conversation with human beings. 

It would be easier to dismiss such 
an idea as science-fiction if it were 
not for the caliber of the men who 
predict such accomplishments. They 
are the pioneers of a new science 
called “cybernetics.” This name was 
applied to it by Dr. Norbert Wiener 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who defines cybernetics as 
the science of “control and communi- 
cation in the animal and the ma- 
chine.” It is the aim of the cyber- 
neticists to express mathematically 
the operations that an animal or a 
human being can perform and then 
to design machines that can perform 
these operations just as efficiently. 
The cyberneticists’ approach to these 
problems calls for a truly awesome 
arsenal of knowledge and skills— 
anatomy and physiology, advanced 
mathematics, electronic engineering, 
psychology, and linguistics. With 
these tools they hope to find out how 
the animal—and the human—brain 
works and then apply their findings 
to the construction of machines that 
will make the most sophisticated 
computer of today seem as crude as 
a wheelbarrow. One of the develop- 
ments that will help make this pos- 
sible is that of “the new biology,” 
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which sees living organisms as elec- 
tronic machines that can be described 
mathematically. 

It is a that 
progress is always far in advance of 


truism technological 
its application. The great discoveries 
in physics that took place in the first 
half of the 19th century did not find 
really 
human life until the last few decades 


widespread application to 
of our own era Today the gap be- 
tween theory and application is clos- 
ing at a rate never before equalled. 
A discovery in pure physics made in 
one year is likely to be put to work 
in industry a few 


year, or even a 


months, later. Even so, the overall lag 
between our technical developments 
and their application is still enor- 
mous. For example, it is now theo- 
retically possible to automate the en- 
tire public transportation system of 
the United States. The beginnings of 
transportation have al- 
New York a 


completely automatic three-car train 


automated 
ready been made. In 
will carry passengers between Grand 
Central Station and Times Square. 
It will carry no motorman or operat- 
ing crew. In California a grandiose 


plan for automatized transportation 


has been introduced in a proposal for 
a billion-dollar, 120-mile commuter 
rail system in the San Francisco Bay 
area. This computer-controlled sys- 
tem would operate its trains auto- 
matically at 70 miles an hour. It 
would even collect fares automati- 
cally, including monthly billing for 
“charge account” fares 

Significant as such possibilities are 
for our society and economy, they 
do not really have much interest fo 
the advanced thinkers in cybernetics. 
These researchers are not concerned 
with that 
have already been proved technically 


computer applications 
practicable. They are eager to push 
computers into fields still completely 
dominated by human thinking 

The cyberneticists would like, for 
example, to get a computer to the 
whe re 


stage it can, entirely on its 


own, develop a revolutionary new 


theory of physics—something on 


say, of Einst in’s special 


the scale, 
Theory of Relativity 


Present-day 
from 
But 


say, 


computers are a iong 


like 


way 


achieving anything this 


what about the computers of, 


1990? 


An important trend in computer 


development is miniaturization. New 
processes like “circuit growing” are 
likely to bring down the size and the 
cost of computers to a level that 
will allow widespread use of the 
machines. Thirty years from now a 
small but very capable computer may 
be a standard home appliance. What 
will it do? To begin with, it will con- 
trol all the other appliances in the 
home. It will be able to plan meals 
cook them. It will take 
care of the entire budgeting and 
bookkeeping chores for the family 


and also 


Preparing income tax returns will be 
a minor job for this little wonder. 

going to come 
brain in per- 
they'll 
resemble it 


If computers are 
closer to the human 


iormance, it seems certain 


also have to come to 


more closely in size and in basic 
functioning. Today’s computer, with 
only a few thousand electron tubes 
or transistors, is a large, unwieldy 
engine that uses up a great deal of 
power and often requires its own air- 
conditioning system. In contrast, the 
human brain, with 10 billion “tubes” 
or “transistors” (brain nerve cells), 


occupies a small amount of 


(see NO LIMIT page 84) 
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ILL SCHUMACHER is an old-time 
machinist who takes considera- 
ble pride in his craft. Although now 
nearing retirement, he still follows 
the latest developments in his field 
with avidity—and some dismay. Re- 
cently, he witnessed a demonstration 
of a robot machinist—a little com- 
puter device hooked up to a turret 
lathe. When a button is pressed, the 
lathe carriage hisses forward under 
pneumatic power, the head rotates 
gripping a small cylinder as tools po- 
sition themselves and set to work one 
after another. Finished, the turret 
carriage withdraws, ejects the part, 
and the machine is ready for the next 
cycle. The robot can be operated over 
long distance by teletype, and it can 
perform a wide variety of jobs by 
simple changes of instruction on tape. 
The old craftsman, who watched the 
performance without a word, finally 
said, “There’s either the six-hour day 
or one whopping big depression.” 
His simple view of automation is 


Unemployment is at a dangerous 
level. Prices and wages continue 
to move upward. And in the 

midst of all this turmoil, automa- 


tion threatens to eliminate 


thousands of existing jobs. This 


is the crisis now facing labor 


By TOM BROOKS 


widely shared among workers and 
trade union leaders. Automation, 
using the word in its broadest sense, 
lurks behind every major strike in 
this country. Over the last year, some 
two million workers were caught up 
in bitter strikes and prolonged ne- 
gotiations involving disputes arising 
from the introduction of new ma- 
chines and new methods. Wages, and 
to a lesser extent fringe benefits, are 
no longer an issue in collective bar- 
gaining. The quickness with which 
the auto companies and the United 
Auto Workers reached agreement on 
so-called “national issues” is a case in 
point. As one auto worker put it, “If 
a guy isn’t happy on the job, the 
money he’s making doesn’t mean 
much to him.” 

Underlying the discontent that, in 
the case of auto workers, expressed 


itself in walkouts over shift prefer- 
ences, production standards, and 
overtime policies is the fear of auto- 
mation. It is truly an “automation 
trauma.” One has to go back to the 
Luddites, the English workingmen 
who in 1811-16 tried to prevent the 
introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery by destroying it, to find com- 
parably widespread worry over the 
displacement of labor by machinery. 
While American workers as yet have 
not taken to breaking up the new 
machinery. now being introduced, 
they are dragging their feet at every 
opportunity. This creates some un- 
usual difficulties for union leaders. 
As a local union officer of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
told me, “Workers are scared. In tak- 
ing a moderate position, I’m not sure 
we represent the emotions of our 
people. We’re constantly urging them 
that we must all be realistic.” 

Though the story may be apocry- 
phal, it illustrates the difficulties that 
confront union leaders. When the 
General Motors locals of the UAW 
went out on strike after the union and 
the company had arrived at an agree- 
ment, Lou Seaton, GM’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of labor relations, is 
supposed to have asked the red- 
headed president of the UAW, Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, “What’s going on, 
Walter? Can’t you control your peo- 
ple?” Reuther is said to have replied, 
“Well, if I can’t lead them, I’m sure 
going to race to get out in front of 
them.” 

The pressures on union leaders in 
the age of automation show up in 
the strangest places—on picket lines 
not in front of factory gates but out- 
side union halls. “Some tool makers 
with 1937 seniority are on lay-off. We 
want jobs,” read one sign carried by 
a picket. It was aimed not at the auto 
companies but at Walter Reuther. 


WE are At familiar by now with the 
machine-miracles that do so much 
with so little labor. They range from 
an automatic frankfurter machine 
that uses four or five workers to do 
work formerly performed by fifty or 
sixty to a Raytheon assembly line 
manned by two employees who turn 
out 11,000 radios a day where the 
same job done manually would re- 
quire 200 people. Many goods, syn- 
thetics for example, are already 
produced under automatic or near- 
automatic conditions. Consolidated 
Controls Corporation of Bethel, Con- 
necticut has just about perfected a 
robot that “can do almost any factory 
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work—but especially maintenance 
work.” 

One of the unsettling things about 
automation is that very little is 
known about its real dimensions as 
a problem. In over a thousand pages. 
of testimony before the House Sub- 
committee on Unemployment and the 
Impact of Automation not one of the 
hundreds of experts testifying could 
say how many of today’s unemployed 
are out of work directly as a result of 
automation. However, most could— 
and did—cite numerous disturbing 
examples of the displacement of 
workers by machines. For example, 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey 
of the results of a shut-down of a steel 
car manufacturing plant in Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois showed that of the 
nearly 2000 laid-off, 12 per cent were 
still unemployed two years later, 11 
per cent were underemployed, and 9 
per cent had left the labor force. A 
local union official reported that in 
General Electric’s Ontario, California 
electric iron plant, some 600-700 
workers now produce 102,000 irons 
a week, whereas in 1946 1100-1200 
had produced 50,000 irons a week. 
David J. McDonald, the silver-haired 
and silver-tongued president of the 
United Steelworkers, testified, “It 
seems clear that the industry [steel], 
operating at capacity, could produce 
100 million tons of steel in seven or 
eight months and could shut down 
completely for the rest of the year.” 

Even more alarming to union 
officials worried about the possible 
decline in the power prestige of their 
organizations are the long-run 
trends in manufacturing that presage 
a decline in union membership and 
dues income. (This assumes that 
unions will not make up the differ- 
ence by organizing the white collar 
workers—a safe assumption based on 
the record so far.) The average num- 
ber of workers engaged in manu- 
facturing in 1948 and in 1961 was 15.5 
million. But the number of produc- 
tion workers—where the bulk of 
union membership is concentrated— 
declined by 1.5 million, while super- 
visory and clerical workers increased 
by 1.5 million over the period. 

The growth in plant and equipment 
investment per employee is another 
indication of the growth of automa- 
tion. According to the First National 
City Bank, this investment has just 
about doubled over the last decade, 
rising from $5400 per employee to 
$10,100. 

Taking a look at the over-all econ- 
omy, there is widespread agreement 
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on the indices of trouble; unemploy- 
ment has persisted at roughly 6.87 
per cent over the past year and long- 
term unemployment has increased. 
Although the long-term unemploy- 
ment picture brightened somewhat 
this fall, it was still discouraging 
when compared to a year ago. The 
number of people unemployed for 
fifteen weeks or longer in September 
1961 was 1,257,000, as against 805,000 
a year ago; those unemployed for 
twenty-seven weeks or longer num- 
bered 760,000 in September, as against 
417,000 a year ago. 

These figures reflect the open sores 
of our economy. Labor Department 
“profiles” of the unemployed show 
that they tend to be either young or 
past middle age, unskilled or semi- 
skilled, and often members of Amer- 
minority groups, especially 
Negroes. These are the immediate 
victims of the changes being wrought 
by automation. Many, as “consti- 
tuents” of unions, have put added 
pressure on labor to “do something” 
about automation. 


ica Ss 


Lasor rears that this is only a be- 
ginning. Few people, say the union 
technicians studying automation, can 
expect to escape its impact. Take the 
small businessman who, if he can’t 
afford to automate, may be forced to 
the wall by larger competitors who 
can. The resulting unemployment 
will be attributed to “business 
failure” and not to automation, small 
comfort to the people involved. Union 
economists the National 
Planning Association’s estimate that 
by next year it will be possible to 
reach today’s production levels with 
18 million fewer workers. They 
also note that Congressman Elmer 
Holland (Democrat-Pennsylvania), 
chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Automation, estimates that four 
million office and clerical jobs will be 
eliminated by automation within the 
next ten years. The prediction of 
Herb Simon of Carnegie Tech offers 
only a note of irony, not consolation, 
to union automation experts. Simon 
says that all of middle management 
can expect to be automated out of 
existence in the near future. 
Union automation experts 
skeptical of predictions that the serv- 
ice industries will expand sufficiently 
to absorb labor displaced by ma- 
manufacturing. Stanley 
Ruttenberg, the AFL-CIO’s chief 
economist, says, “Will this grow 
enough to provide job opportunities? 
In my judgment, no.” Automation, 


also cite 


are 


chinery in 


the union men say, is also taking 
place in the service industries. For 
example, in New York City alone 
there are 30,000 fewer elevator op- 
erators today than four years ago. 
“When bowling began to expand,” 
says one union economist, “it was 
predicted that thousands of jobs 
would be opened up. Well, in my 
neighborhood there’s a brand-new 
forty-lane alley, operated by one 
electrician. And at that, he hasn’t 
much to do.” 

“Our general conclusion,” James 
Wishert, research director of the 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
says rather gloomily, “is that the de- 
mand for skilled labor is very much 
overestimated, that the whole trend 
of automation, as a matter of fact, 
is to wash out the skill content 
in most jobs, and the illusion that 
there is going to be a heavy demand 
for additional skills on the part of 
the average blue collar worker is one 
that the facts will not support.” 

Nonetheless, it must be stressed 
that organized labor is not against 
automation. As AFL-CIO president 
George Meany says, “We do not say 
the answer is to do away with ‘ma- 
chine production. We have never 
said that. We are in favor of tech- 
nological progress, better methods, 
more efficiency. All we say .. . is that 
you have to bring the people along 
with the machine.” And Teamsters 
president James R. Hoffa says: 
“We've never stopped automation. 
There isn’t any employer we do busi- 
ness with that will tell you we've 
ever stopped automation. We simply 
get for the workers their share of 
the savings of automation.” 


Avromation is a long-run blessing; 
however, it can be a short-run dis- 
aster. The displacement of tiresome 
human labor by wires, relays, and 
transistors is no comfort to a worker 
fired because he was “automated” 
out of a job. On the other hand, 
make-work is no comfort to a man- 
ufacturer who must get out produc- 
tion if he is to remain in business. 
This is one of the dilemmas of auto- 
mation. Another, one might add, is 
the confusion attendant on its intro- 
duction. 

One of the nation’s top manage- 
ment consultants gives an example of 
what he considers prime confusion 
over automation. He recently visited 
two companies that were using two 
identical “consoles” or automation. 
control panels. These huge electronic 
panels, with their dial and warning 


light systems, control the flow of pro- 
duction. The operator really hasn’t 
much to do but watch for something 
to go wrong. Now one company has 
reached the point where it no longer 
penalizes the operator if he falls 
asleep; the various alarms, it has 
found, are loud enough to awaken the 
operator should the need arise. But 
the other company requires that its 
console operator file reports every 
fifteen minutes and it sets pressure 
tolerances at a half-pound where ten 
pounds would do as well. All this is 
done in an effort to keep the opera- 
tor interested and awake. “You 
figure it out,” says my consultant 
friend. 


AtrnoucH AUTOMATION is often 
viewed as Dr. Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster, it is also a boon. For example, 
sociologists have discovered signif- 
icant changes in attitudes on the part 
of workers reassigned from manual 
assembly lines to automated lines. 
On the manual line the workers de- 
sired subconsciously, and sometimes 
consciously, to stop the line, to inter- 
rupt production somehow. At times 
this resulted in inadvertent sabotage. 
But on the automated assembly line 
a team spirit developed that worked 
to keep production going. The differ- 
ence, sociologists explain, is quite 
simple: On the manual assembly line 
a breakdown afforded the employees 
a breather, time for a cigarette; but 
on the automated line, the breather 
could be taken almost at will but 
certainly not at a time of breakdown 
when all hands were required to get 
the line moving again. 

Automation, however, also leads to 
conflict. Sol Barkin, the genial re- 
search director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, is fond 
of this illustration: A textile concern 
introduced six machines for dyeing 
cloth. Each machine is some 500 feet 
long with an operator at each end 
who communicates with his fellow 
employees by walkie-talkie and who 
sees what goes on within the machine 
by closed circuit television. “Pre- 
viously,” says Barkin, “there were 
smells, there was heat [the work- 
men’s chambers are now air con- 
ditioned], there was color, there was 
feel.” The workmen who did the 
work the old way were skilled but 
lacked schooling, so the engineers 
who installed the new equipment de- 
clared that they could not handle the 
new operation. A man without a 
diploma could not read, was the rea- 

(see LABOR LOOKS page 84) 
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Texas businessmen are playing a game of skill 


with the aid of a computer. The machine grades dec 


they make for a mythical company 


SEVEN CITIES Texas, small 


I in 

groups of businessmen are trying 
to find the most efficient way to pro- 
market a they 
have seen, nor ex- 


duce and product 


neither own, no! 


to profit from—a product, in 
that doesn't exist 
men are nevertheless quite earnest 
about it. They are engaged in a game 
» actual business conditions are 

the 
decisions. 


pect 


fact The business- 


purpose of testing 
The Tex 
game is the first designed expressly 
for the 


imulated for 
managerial as 
small businessman 

g in judgment on the deci- 
ions of the 
coolly impersonal and highly 


the Control 


cas businessmen is a 
com- 
plex gadget known as 
Data Corporat 1604 Computer 
The 1604 Computer is located at 
Austin in the Experimental Science 
3uilding of the University of Texas, 


ion 


sponsor and originator of the game 
For twenty-two weeks the 1604 Com- 
puter hums along, turning out the re- 
sults of the businessmen’s decisions 
about thei company. It 


records the results of balancing price 


imaginary 
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sions 


By MARJ WIGHTMAN 


against inventory, unit cost against 


ac- 
the 


business 


cash against 
to 


unpredictable elements of 


commission 
not 


sales 
counts payable mention 
fed into it by the business professors 
at the University of Texas 

Once 
cities 
Paso, Fort Worth 
and San Antonio 


players, organized n 


a week in each of the seven 
Austin, Beaumont, Dallas, El 
Houston, Lubbock, 
the businessmen- 
teams, meet to 
decide the next step in getting their 
product to 
market with maximum profit 
Their sell, cut 
back o1 step up employment, plot for 
from 
etailed 


company’s 
the 
decisions to buy or 


imaginary 


tomorrow to- 


years 
morrow, ed 
answer sheets and mailed to Austin. 
There, 
1604 Computer measures the wisdom, 
or lack of it, in their decisions. Then 
a new set of problems, made up by 


are on G 


in roughly seven minutes, the 


the Texas professors on the basis of 
the players’ past decisions, is sent out 
to the seven cities, and a new busi- 
ness quarter has begun 

The game could probably be played 


1962 


without the aid of a computer, but the 
fact is that no one ever thought of it 
before computers came into promi- 
nence. One of the chief advantages 
of the 1604 Computer—or any other 
efficient the 
amount of time and expense it saves 


computer—is immense 
In just twenty-two weeks, going at 
the 
quarter 


three-month business 
the 
covers five-and-a-half years in the 


rate of a 
each week compute! 
life of the imaginary business. For the 
businessmen-players, whe have their 
own, non-theoretical businesses to 
run, the saving of time is crucial 

the 


paper, 


Business simulation, game of 


managerial decision on has 
been a part of big business training 
since 1957, when the American Man- 
agement Association initiated it at a 
meeting in the Hotel Astor in New 
York City. Since then, business 
games have been played by more 
than 30,000 well 
uncounted players in points as dis- 
tant as Helsinki, Tokyo, Milan, and 
Mexico City. Today these games are 
part of standard courses in business 


executives, as as 


policy : operations research, and man- 


agement in hundreds of American 
universities. They are also used as 
an integral part of a business educa- 


tion at the University of Madrid in 








Spain and at Rio Grande do Sul in 
Brazil. Many European organiza- 
tions, including the computer manu- 
facturer Bull, the University of Aix- 
Marseilles, and the Compagnie Fran- 
caise d’Organization, have designed 
their own games. But all of these, like 
the Carnegie Tech game that pits 
three giant detergent companies 
against one another, have been 
planned with the corporate executive 
in mind. 

For that reason these games sel- 
dom take into account the very dif- 
ferent conditions under which the 
small businessman operates. The 
owner of a small business cannot 
sweep his arm along broad routes of 
cross-country or cross-ocean trade, 
smoothing supply ripples here, send- 
ing in fresh sales troops there, like a 
general conducting a war campaign. 
Instead, he puts out fires. The broad 
arrows of strategy curving across the 
map to lush, new markets are simply 
out of his reach. He is generally 
happy if his home area grows, if he 
can show any kind of profit growth. 

The man with, say, only $25,000 at 
hand must take particular care to 
establish a smooth plant schedule, 
even if this means rolling up his 
sleeves and pitching in when a ma- 


chine breaks down. Where a cor- 


porate sales staff can chip off dead- 
weig..t employees and never miss 
them, the small businessman might 
come to work one morning to learn 
that one of his salesmen is home with 
the flu, and that he’s lost as much as 
50 per cent of his sales force for the 


week. Something as minor and as un- 
avoidable as this can throw his in- 
ventory balance and cash flow into 
the kind of muddle that a big busi- 
ness executive would probably have 
straightened out before lunch 

Then there are the questions facing 
the small businessman. What will the 
consumers of his product want six 
months from now? He'd like to spend 
$10,000 for a detailed market survey 
and find out. Instead he is lucky if he 
can spare $100 for such things. Like 
the man down the street, he’s com- 
pelled to guess. 

Yet, with less working capital, less 
equipment, less of a market, and less 
profit to work with—who has to be 
right most often? It is for the owners 
of small the men who 
have to be right or see their busi- 
nesses perish, that the Texas profes- 
sors designed their game. But let's 
look at the game and see how it’s 
played and who plays it 

When the businessmen-players re- 


businesses, 


ported for their first briefiing in 
the seven cities, which cover Texas 
from the High Plains to the Guif 
Coast, they opened their note-books 
on a new world. No matter what 
they did for a living—route tomato 
cans to a chain of supermarkets or 
sell lots in a raw-land suburb—the 
game and its progress ran right 
alongside. 

The players are principally owners 
or managers of small businesses. 
(Small business for the University of 


Texas refers to a business having less: 


than one hundred employees; the US 
Census Bureau sets the figure at less 
than five hundred employees.) All 
volunteered through either their lo- 
cal Chamber of Commerce, univer- 
sity business school, or the Texas 
Manufacturing Association. 

Each city has eight to ten five-man 
teams. They never leave the home 
towns, which would mean leaving 
their jobs, but instead work through 
business instructors at their nearest 
university (Texas Christian at Fort 
Worth, Southern Methodist in Dallas, 
the University of Houston in Hous- 
ton, Lamar Tech in Beaumont, Texas 
Western College in El Paso, Texas 
Tech in Lubbock, and St. Mary’s in 
San Antonio). The university in- 
structors serve two purposes in the 
game: to supply information and 
answer questions and requests for 
special materials, and to ensure that 
the teams get their weekly decisions 
to Austin on time so that they won't 
tie up the already heavily burdened 
computer 

The businessmen-players learned 
that Unknown Parts Company, a 
small firm manufacturing a standard 
item from metal castings, was to be 
their responsibility. They buy the 
castings from mills and steel whole- 
salers, then weld the material into 
“Product A.” What is “Product A?” 
It turns out that it is nothing in par- 
ticular, because the University of 
Texas didn’t want to 
muddle anyone's thinking with facts 
he might already know about a simi- 
lar product. The businessman-player 
does know, however, that “Product 
A” has a variety of uses in the con- 
struction industry and in manufac- 
turing consumer and producer dur- 
ables. ; 

When the businessman-player and 
the three or four men on his team 
turned their figurative key in the 
front door of Unknown Parts, their 
firm owned land valued at $30,000, a 
building that cost $60,000, and a 
product that brought in a net profit 


professors 


of $3,011 at the end of the last quar- 
ter. It had twenty production 
workers, a manager, a bookkeeper, 
and two salesmen on the payroll. Of 
their equipment, Machines “A” and 
“B” were rated good by an engineer- 
ing survey while machine “C” was 
rated fair but adequate for the next 
several years. The mortgage totalled 
$30,000, and surplus added up to 
$37,500. 


Berore rue came actually begins, 
the players are given a _ backlog 
of information about their com- 
pany and the industry in which it is 
involved. Most of it is found in a 
thirty-four page booklet issued by 
the University of Texas, entitled 
“Operation Manual for Company 
Managements.” When the player re- 
ceives it at his first briefing, he learns 
where Unknown Parts has been, as 
well as where it is and how it got 
there. The booklet assures that if the 
player has to guess, it will be about 
tomorrow—not today or yesterday. 

The first section in the manual 
describes the industry itself. The 
player is informed that his industry 
is relatively new and characterized 
nationally by many small firms. After 
the story of how the “Product A” 
business grew, the manual then takes 
the player step-by-step through its 
market, the means it uses to get there, 
and how to stay current with news- 
letters and other information. 

In the second chapter, Unknown 
Parts is explored in detail. Records 
show its profit history ($10,000 to 
$37,500 annually in the past five 
years). Then, the balance sheet lists 
all its assets, including cash in the 
bank, accounts receivable, inven- 
tories, land, building, and machinery, 
followed by its liabilities and capital. 
Also included are status reports, in- 
cluding a materials inventory, fin- 
ished products inventory, manufac- 
turing statement, and sales report. 

The player gets a detailed account 
of just how Unknown Parts gets its 
product through the plant. Overtime, 
second shift costs, production layout, 
and capacity are outlined for him. 
The new manager of Unknown Parts 
learns that he will have to make all 
his decisions to hire new men or buy 
more machines one quarter in ad- 
vance, and that it will cost him $100 
to add a worker to his assembly line. 
If he has to lay off a foreman, the cost 
jumps to $160 or $220. 

The player is instructed that the 
game is keyed to the three essentials 
of plant management: sales forecast- 
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ing, production scheduling, and in- 
ventory control. Should he make an 
unsound decision in any of these 
areas, he is forced to pay a penalty. 
If, on the one hand, his combined 
plant output and inventory falls 
below the demand for “Product A,” 
the computer will automatically sub- 
contract to fill the void—and charge 
him a premium price for the trans- 
action. If, on the other hand, his pro- 
duction scoots too far ahead of sales, 
the pitiless computer will boost his 
inventory to a point where his ware- 
house will be full and his bank ac- 
count practically empty. 

In addition to ministering these 
fines, the computer automatically 
calculates each quarter’s fixed costs, 
such as depreciation of equipment 
and raises in production salaries. 


Qw THe pay the game starts, direct 
selling has a long headstart over 
advertising in getting “Product A” 
to market. (Yet the player does 
have certain advertising costs that 
come in the form of industry associ- 
ation membersip dues, listing in in- 
dustrial buyers’ guides, and a rather 
small amount of trade journal space.) 
The Unknown Parts market covers 
a radius of 150 miles from the plant, 
including a large metropolitan area 
and a number of smaller but rapidly 
growing industrial communities. 
Population and economic surveys 
forecast a steady rate of growth dur- 
ing the next decade, probably paral- 
leling the last five years. Although 
the underlying demand for “Product 
A” is good, it jogs up and down the 
salesgraph in an almost zigzag pat- 
tern over the short run. 

“Product A’s” short run demand is 
influenced by three variables: gen- 
eral business conditions, which 
mirror sharp reflections in the con- 
struction industry; the seasonal as- 
pect of the building industry; and 
erratic fluctuations. The first two can 
sometimes be forecast down to the 
last decimal point. The third variable 
is something else again. 


Periodic “raiding” by outside pro- 
ducers not normally considered com- 
petitors can have a drastic effect on 
sales. These firms do not compete ac- 
tively for business through direct 
selling, but move in on a price basis. 
Price cuts tempt some customers to 
buy even though they may have to 
wait longer for delivery. 

Like all small businessmen, the 
Unknown Parts manager has to keep 
a close and careful tab on his cash. 
He cannot spend more than he has 
during the coming quarter without 
arranging for a loan in advance—or 
paying the computer 8 per cent. An 
overdraft is costly and must be paid 
back during the next quarter in ad- 
dition a loan carries an 8 per cent in- 
terest rate, but may be. extended if 
part of the principal repaid each 
quarter. 

This, then, is the built-in world of 
Unknown Parts. But it doesn’t last 
long; the minute the team makes its 
first decision, its world begins to 
change. A new salesman is hired, a 
trade journal ad moves up from three 
inches to five, or a market survey 
shows a need for boosted production 
next year. The latter could generate a 
loan for new machinery to replace 
the old, slow models or the hiring of 
a whole new shift of men. What is the 
best route to profits? It’s up to the 
team to juggle the pros, examine the 
cons—and pick a winner. 

The moments of decision when 
team members meet to grapple with 
the competition may last two hours 
or twenty minutes—depending on the 
problems and how long the game has 
been running. “Our first decision was 
routine. Because we didn’t know 
much about the business, we just 
followed the pattern of what had 
been done before,” the chairman of 
Team Five told me between squints 
at the current balance sheet. “But, 
when we really got to studying Un- 
known Parts and saw its potential, 
there wasn’t any limit except the time 
we could spare at the office. By the 
second session we decided the com- 


pany would need a philosophy, some 
guiding policy to follow. So here we 
made our big decision. We decided 
not to try to corner the market for 
“Product A,” but to try to capture 
a major part of it. 

“To do this we knew we'd have to 
buy some new equipment and keep 
a close watch on our production costs. 
Five and one half years is a long 
time, and we felt we could cut down 
on our profits at the beginning, even 
take some losses in order to come out 
ahead in three years or so.” 

Team Five had, in effect, decided to 
follow the traditional American pat- 
tern of industrial growth—big sales 
at a small per unit profit. It worked 
again. 

“Our thirteenth quarter balance 
sheet is the best we've had, but it 
sure took a lot of soul-searching to 
force ourselves to wait,” said the 
youngest member of Team Five 
and keeper of its records. “When the 
game started we had one-sixth of the 
market; today we've got a steady 
hold on 24 per cent. Thirteen weeks 
ago we were almost in last place 
among eight teams. By the end of 
four quarters we were back in sixth, 
and by the windup of the first three 
years we had settled into a comfort- 
able position. Today we're in third 
place and just a shade behind second.” 


Owe or tHE secretary's jobs (the 
best record keeper almost automati- 
cally slides into this slot) is to watch 
the competition climb or drop on 
the charts. At the end of the business 
year—four weeks of game time— 
each team receives a balance sheet, 
income statement, and manufactur- 
ing report summarizing the status of 
all its rivals. 

“We study them, too. This is not 
the sort of thing where you sit on 
your hands; you either get busy or 
you're beaten at best and broke at 
worst.” 

An important element in the 
player’s world is the quarterly asso- 

(see TRAINING GAME page 87) 














THE FRIENOLY TERCHING MACHINES 


Machine teaching has excited the imaginations of educators 


everywhere in North America. It may portend a higher quality of 


education than ever before known By JAMES DROUGHT 


Speen PEOPLE get to criticising ma- 
chines—as they sometimes do— 
the words “cold” and “unsympa- 
thetic” are usually among the first to 
come pouring out. Not long ago I met 
a machine that, whatever else it might 
have been, was neither cold nor un- 
sympathetic. Indeed, compared to 
some people I’ve met, it was a model 
of patience, warmth, and understand- 
ing. It was a teaching machine, and 
it was designed, as most machines 
are, to help do things both better and 
faster than could be done without 
them. 

The teaching machine is a new de- 
velopment—some call it a revolu- 
tionary development—in the field of 
education. In simplest terms, it is a 
contrivance that prompts the student 
to learn one fact before going on to 
the next. Reading a book or listening 
to a lecture, a student may fail to re- 
tain a great deal of what he has heard 
or read. The teaching machine helps 
increase retention, and, what’s more, 
it never loses its temper when the 
student makes a mistake. 

The friend'y teaching machine I 
was introduced to was Norman 
Crowder’s AutoTutor, made by 
Western Design, a division of U.S. 
Industries, Incorporated. The Auto- 
Tutor is about as large as a television 
set; it has an eight-inch screen and 
forty numbered buttons that can de- 
liver any one of up to 10,000 text or 
picture images. The “program,” 
which is the key to all teaching ma- 
chines, is a microfilm inserted into 
the machine. I began learning by 
machine (the course was algebra) by 
pushing a button. On the screen I 
read the following: 

Mathematicians frequently are ac- 
cused of speaking a language that is dif- 
ferent from that spoken by the rest of 
the populace. This accusation is not en- 
tirely justified. The language of math- 
ematics is simply ordinary speech ex- 
tended to include rather unfamiliar 
symbols as well as words. But the sen- 
tences used by mathematicians can be 
analyzed into subjects and predicates, 
verbs and nouns, just as ordinary speech 
can. Since it is important for us to un- 
derstand the structure of the language 
of mathematics if we are going to learn 
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to speak that language, let’s first be 
sure we understand the structure of 
ordinary speech. 

Below you will find a multiple-choice 
question. Pick what you believe is the 
right answer to the question and push 
the number indicated after the answer 
you choose. The question is: 

In the sentence ‘All women are poor 
drivers, which words are the subject 
and the verb? 

Before I selected my answer, I tried 
to analyze what I was experiencing. 
For one thing, although there were 
other people in the same room trying 
out similar machines, I felt my ma- 
chine was privately addressing itself 
to me, which indeed it was. For an- 
other, I felt no fear of shame should 
I pick the wrong answer. And 
third, I felt the tremendous excite- 
ment that my course was taking 
shape inside my own head. In other 
words, my answer would dictate 
where I went from here. 

I was given three answers from 
which to make my choice: 

1) All women is the subject and are 
poor drivers is the verb; 2) All women is 
the subject and are is the verb; and 3) 
Poor drivers is the subject and are is the 
verb. 

Since in a way I wanted to test 
the machine, as well as have the ma- 
chine test me, I picked a borderline 
answer: Number 1. I suspected it 
wasn’t right, or at least wasn’t the one 
expected. And yet, I knew I could 
justify it as being correct, if I were 
granted an offbeat interpretation of 
the question. It was an old private 
bugaboo of mine—that most ques- 
tions can be turned around so the 
“wrong” answer is the “right” one, 
whether you read them on mimeo- 
graphed tests or receive them orally 
from a teacher. It is possible that 
Number 1 could be right, I reasoned, 
and if the machine simply said “no” I 
was prepared to argue with Norman 
Crowder and his associates, much the 
same way I had long ago argued with 
a high school algebra teacher. 

I pressed the button. There was a 
brief flicker, and a new page of text 
appeared on my screen. ’ 

YOUR ANSWER: All women is the 
subject and are poor drivers is the verb. 
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Below, in a way that seemed to 
convey much more kindness, pa- 
tience, and tolerance than I had 
usually encountered in such situa- 
tions, my answer was discussed: 

We didn’t say that the sentence ‘All 
women are poor drivers’ consists of a 
subject and verb and nothing else. There 
are some words in this sentence that are 
neither subject nor verb, so after you 
have designated the subject and verb 
you should have some words left over. 

You have divided the sentence into 
its subject and predicate. All women 
is the subject, because all women is what 
the sentence is about. Are poor drivers 
is the predicate, because this is what 
the sentence says about all women. Now, 
the verb is contained in the predicate. 
Here the verb is the word are. This verb 
is what is called a ‘linking’ verb be- 
cause it functions as a connecting link 
between the subject and the words that 
complete the thought of the sentence. 

So now you know which words are 
the subject and the verb. Go back to the 
question and choose the correct answer. 

I have to admit I felt exhilarated. 
The machine seemed to be on my side. 
Although I had not given the answer 
it wanted, it realized that I had given 
an answer to something, and it con- 
gratulated me for what I did, instead 
of reprimanding me for what I didn’t 
do. I must say that after this all my 
apprehensiveness about the fairness 
of the machine dissolved. Pushing the 
button that returned the question to 
the screen, I selected the “right” an- 
swer this time. A new image flashed 
before me. 

YOUR ANSWER: All women is the 
subject and are is the verb. 

You are correct. The sentence is about 
all women, so all women is the subject. 
The remainder of the sentence, are poor 
drivers, constitutes the predicate [ah, 
ha, I thought, the very thing I had 
told it before], which is that part of a 
sentence that says something about the 
subject. The verb are is called a linking 
verb because it serves as a connecting 
link between the subject and the words 
which complete the thought of the sen- 
tence. 

Please note immediately that we 
haven’t said anything about whether the 
statement ‘All women are poor drivers’ 
is true. Our only point is that it is a 
sentence, and a sentence may be true or 
may be false. This is also the case with 
the mathematical sentences we are about 
to discuss. 





Now let’s consider a sentence in which 
we say something about a number—but 
let’s say it in English, not in ‘mathema- 
tics.’ Consider the sentence ‘Three 
equals two plus one.’ What are the sub- 
ject and verb in this sentence? 

I picked the answer saying: “Three 
is the subject and equals is the verb. 
I was told my answer was correct and 
enthusiastically congratulated; I was 
also informed that the sentence could 
be written “3=2+1.” 

In a normal classroom taught by a 
single teacher, there might easily 
have been a full week between my 
learning this information, being 
tested on what I had learned, and re- 
ceiving the results of my test. Here 
I had gone through all three steps, 
before moving on to new information. 
And the immediate reinforcement my 
answers received made them much 
more memorable (a fact supported 
by a great many experiments) while 
also ruling out the likelihood of any 
misconceptions. 


Norman Crowver’s AutoTutTor is 
just one of many teaching machines 
presently on the market, ali of which 
are based upon the “reinforced learn- 
ing theory” demonstrated above. An- 
other well-known machine was de- 
veloped by Harvard psychologist B. F. 


Skinner, one of the eminent pioneers 
in the field. Skinner’s machine is not 
much more than a box with a rec- 
tangular window for questions and a 
square window for answers. Its pro- 
gram is a paper scroll. The machine 
sells for $150. Skinner explains he 
became interested in the possibility 
of a teaching machine after visiting 
his daughter’s arithmetic class and 
noticing that the teacher was not 
only failing to get across the philoso- 
phy of mathematics, the excitement 
of it, and the correct information 
about it, “but was destroying minds 
in the process.” 

In 1957 Professor Skinner, assisted 
by Dr. James G. Holland, began an 
“automatic” psychology course at 
Harvard. By 1959 classes were mak- 
ing 50 per cent fewer errors and were 
covering the same material faster 
than other classes had done before. 
Skinner has said “I would risk the 
guess that any given material can be 
learned in half the time, with half 
the effort” by means of machine 
teaching. The new method, while 
speeding up the pace of the class as a 
whole, also allows each student to go 
at his own pace. In the '59 class some 
students took as long as twenty-six 
hours to complete the material, others 


finished in seven-and-a-half hours, 
while the class average was an 
astounding thirteen hours. 

Skinner believes that the most im- 
portant factor in machine teaching 
is not the machines themselves but 
the reinforced-learning theory that 
makes it work. The technique “is 
capable of much more than the ma- 
chines have attempted to do,” he says. 
“Merely putting across knowledge is 
not the only goal.” His biggest worry 
is that in picking one of the available 
machines and disregarding the 
others, school systems will force all 
programming efforts to adapt to the 
one style that fits the favorite, which 
will inhibit creative programming. He 
feels that the science of programming 
knowledge for the reinforced-learn- 
ing process will develop rapidly in the 
next few years, and fears that com- 
mitment to one type of machine now 
would be disastrous. Not all teching 
machine experts agree with him, 
however. Norman Crowder, inventor 
of the AutoTutor, for one, does not. 
Crowder believes that the teaching 
problem is now critical and if the 
machines can help—which he be- 
lieves they can—schools should order 
one kind or another and put them 
into operatior as soon as possible. 


Wouarever 1s responsrete for the 
teaching machine’s success, the suc- 
cess itself has been extraordinary 
wherever the mac!iine has been in- 
troduced. In the spring of 1960 some 
junior high school students in Roan- 
oke, Virginia studied algebra entirely 
by machine. There was neither 
teacher, textbook, nor homework. Dr. 
Allen Calvin of Hollins College di- 
rected the experiment. In one term 
the students completed a course that 
normally would have taken a year— 
and the course was for children a 
year older than they were! When they 
were tested on national algebra 
exams, 41 per cent of them scored 
higher than the average of those 
children who had previously taken 
the examinations. When asked what 
he thought of the new method of 
teaching, one child said frankly: “In 
regular class you learn something 
and forget it and have to learn it 
again. Here you learn it the first 
time.” After being exposed to the 
machine course, only 16 per cent of 
the children preferred to go back to 
the old method of instruction. 

Using the Skinner machine, called 
the Didak and produced by Rheem- 
Califone Company, a private boys’ 
preparatory school in New York City 


has had results just as startling as 
those in Roanoke. In test after test 
most of the students performed better 
and learned faster on machines. One 
group of seventy-four students com- 
pleted a difficult mathematics course 
in two weeks. It normally took over 
two months for a class not using ma- 
chines. 

Teaching machines have been suc- 
cessful in teaching young children, 
too. Since 1956, psychologist Eugene 
Galanter of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has taught five-year-old 
children to read second-grade ma- 
terial in a startlingly short time by 
flashing pictures of objects (dog, cat, 
and so forth) with the corresponding 
words printed under them, then let- 
ting the children pick the word that 
goes with the proper picture. Soon 
they are “reading” without pictures. 

A young Yale sociologist, Omar 
Moore, has taken youngsters past the 
point of reading and writing, and has 
taught thirty-five of them to “make 
up stories and write them down.” One 
four-year-old now reads at a third- 
grade level. Many of the three-year- 
olds, not especially gifted, learn to 
read and print in fourteen weeks. 
Omar Moore works with a variety 
of machines, including an electric 
typewriter. The children strike the 
typewriter keys, and corresponding 
letters are flashed on a screen. After 
a session of typing, the children print 
the letters they have struck—by 
hand, on a blackboard. Soon, Moore 
explains, they can type words, then 
sentences, and then even simple 
stories. 

But speed is only an incidental ad- 
vantage of machine-teaching. The 
major advantage, most educators feel, 
is that machine-teaching, with its 
emphasis on the individual, allows 
each student to learn at his own pace. 
In a normal classroom, the teacher 
has little choice but to aim his in- 
struction at the intellectual majority 
—the average students. The gifted 
students and the slow students—the 
first bored, the second often finding 
themselves over their heads—are, 
and always have been, the casualties 
of our educational system. Now, with 
machine teaching, the slow student 
can take as much time as he needs, 
and the gifted student, rather than be 
bored by having to go over things he 
already knows, can move out ahead 
of the rest of the class. That students 
learn faster with this method, educa- 
tors feel, is a consequence of their 
learning better. 

Like innovations in other areas, 
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machine teaching has not been intro- 
duced in classrooms without some re- 
sistance. Aside from peevish and 
petty reasons, which aren’t really 
worth going into, some first-rate 
teachers resent the machines. “It 
would seem,” they reason, “that my 
superiors can’t think very much of 
the job I’m doing if they intend sub- 
stituting a machine for my talents.” 
Right in line with such complaints is 
the objection that the machine will 
replace all teachers as well as such 
educational 


important processes as 


free-discussion in the classroom, 
learning to write, effective speaking, 
and the teacher-student relationship. 

Such objections are not founded on 
fact. Eugene Galanter of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania believes that “in 
the beginning, when program mate- 
rial is scarce, teaching machines will 
more than one-fifth of the 
time. As programs increase, 
the total amount of the child’s time 
spent with the teaching machine will 
amount to about one-third. . . 

Far 


machine teaching is intended to re- 


use no 
child’s 


from replacing the teacher, 
lease him from spending so much 
time on such drudgery as marking 
papers and going over the same prob- 
With the ma- 


share of 


lems again and again 
chines taking over a large 


the fundamental education of the 


student, the teacher will be freed to 
augment this newly acquired knowl- 
discussions, 


and all the 


edge with more free 


extra reading, writing, 
other more creative aspects of teach- 
ing 

Still another objection to machine 
teaching has to do with the programs. 
Who makes up these programs? How 


are they made? How does one ensure 


that the programs are valid and use- 
ful? 

Although the number of people in- 
volved in drawing up programs can 
differ, at least two men—a subject- 
matter specialist and a psychologist— 
are always involved. The subject- 
matter specialist decides on the con- 
tent, and the psychologist makes cer- 
tain that the content is presented in 
a motivating way. But before a pro- 
gram is released it is first tested on 
students. Sometimes a pro- 
gram, or each of the different parts 
of a program, is tested by thousands 
of students before it is used. The edi- 
tor of these programs, therefore, is 
the student himself. For if students 
have trouble with the program, pro- 
grammers assume that there is some- 


whe le 


thing wrong with the program, not 
with the students 

The main obstacle to 
teaching machines in 
across North America, 
the cost, The most complex Auto- 
Tutor sells for about $5000 (a smaller 
table model costs about $200). The 
Didak’s price is just under $160. One 
of the cheapest—$19.84 a machine 
is sold by Teaching Machines Incor- 
porated, but one is needed by every 
student. Another sold by the Dyna- 
Slide Company of Chicago offers a 
simplified masking device for $1.50. 
International Machines, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, and _ the 
Bendix Corporation are among those 


installing 
classrooms 
however, is 


Business 


developing teaching machines to be 
hooked up with giant computers. The 
small-town 


members of a school 
board can easily become confused 
trying to decide which machines, or 
systems, and at what cost, are best fo: 


their schools. 


Another obstacle is a controversy 
over programming that is going on 
within the ranks of the teaching ma- 
chine proponents themselves. One 
group, led by Norman Crowder of 
U. S. Industries, favors the multiple- 
choice type of programming. The 
other, dominated by Professor Skin- 
ner, favors what is called the “be- 
haviorism” type: one in which the 
questions concern minute problems 
and have only a single possible an- 
swer, which is “reinforced” as quickly 
as possible. The controversy is big, 
not because there is so much differ- 
ence between these two methods, but 
because one or the other must gain 
acceptance before a large amount of 
capital can be risked on it. And a 
large amount of capital has to be 
risked before many different subjects 
in a curriculum can be programmed. 
To give some idea of the cost in- 
volved, programming one fairly com- 
plex subject, for example, costs up- 
wards of $50,000. 

Backers are ready to invest huge 
sums of capital, but their dilemma 
is figuring out which of the many 
combines and companies is the right 
one. Meanwhile, the teaching ma- 
chines continue to make substantial 
inroads in business, the military, and 
adult education. They are now being 
researched and _ re-researched in 
school systems across North America. 
How many schools the teaching ma- 
chines will eventually service, and to 
what extent they will service them, 
is not yet known. Nevertheless, with 
their usefulness becoming more and 
more certain, the. teaching machines 
are a good bet to become the most 
exciting development in education in 
this century. THE END 
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The careworn, bespectacled, Bob Cratchity bookkeeper of my past 


visions is gone, and so am I. I’m just eleven holes in 


an IBM ecard, and he’s out of a job 


politician 
installment- 


SUSPECT some shrewd 
I could corner the 
buyer vote (by far the largest bloc 
in the electorate) by promising to 
bring back the old system whereby 
a delinquent account was cajoled or 
threatened manually, by name, in- 
stead of electronically 

I, for one, as a qualified spokesman 
for the 


being reduced from a name to a mere 


creditees, am a little tired of 


number, and worse still, from a num- 
ber to nothing more than a set of 
perforations on an electronic data 
processing card 

A few years ago it was not uncom- 
mon to find your name scribbled in 
long-hand over an unpaid balance 
on a bill. Then your name was typed 
Then 
you lost your name entirely and be- 
now 


over a typed unpaid balance 
came an account-number, and 

now you are not even a number. 
You are eleven holes in an IBM card, 
or you are a series of electro-mag- 
suggestive of a 
quarreling family of trapezoids. All 
you have left to cling to is the unpaid 


netic acute angles 


balance 

I first realized that the era of per- 
dunning was crumbling 
bank with 
an electronic coup d’etat of truly un- 
civilized my 
checks and deposit slips had been en- 
graved with a code of black markings 
obviously desigiuxed for some sort of 


in- 


sonalized 


when my turned on me 


precision. Overnight 


instant-arithmetic by a newly 
stalled computer 

That bank and I had been through 
a lot. We had muddled through a 
and two together And 


now this same institution, which nad 


nouse cars 
inflinchingly carried forward month- 
ly checking account balances of 32 
cents, 46 cents, and a dollar-ten, was 
abruptly reducing me to a code of 
designed to furnish 


mpulses my 


scent to an automatic bloodhound 
I was still numb from the blow when 


the oil company did the same thing 
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with my credit-card and the depart- 
ment store followed suit. 

After shock, my reaction was one 
of relief. Being electronically over- 
drawn and automatically delinquent 
could have its advantages. No more 
scowls of disapproval would greet my 
unsuccessful gambit on a post-dated 
check. It would be between me and 
machine—clickety-clack instead of 
clackety-click—and no dragging of 
my through the inter-office 
mud. 

I was wrong. After receiving the 
first notification that I was over- 
drawn, I lodged my customary accu- 
sation that some night-shift clearing- 
house clerk had been half asleep on 
the job and had fumbled a deposit 
slip. No cigar. The assistant branch 
manager eyed me with tolerant 
aplomb and gave me to know that I 
was challenging the laws of matter, 
energy, electronics, and data process- 
ing equipment. He explained that the 
restive clan of trapezoids across the 
bottom of my checks and deposit 
slips were coded electrical conductors 
that told their machine 
who I was and what I was doing, and 
the machine in had informed 
them of my truly dismal financial 
status. 

Thank heaven the milkman still 
stands up to drive and scribbles his 
bills. And roses to the paper-boy, still 
answer will-pay-you- 
notes by throwing the 


name 


monstrous 


turn 


willing to 
next-week 
paper at the drain spouts 


I apmrr rHat something psychologi- 
cal is going on in me that I don’t fully 
understand. There’s an emptiness 
now in the process of writing out a 
check to pay a bill. Perhaps it’s the 
tingle that used to come from know- 
ing that some bookkeeper struggling 
to reconcile columns of 
income and expenditure might pause 
to think kindly of me. The careworn, 
bespectacled, Bob Cratchity book- 


competing 


keeper of my past visions is gone, and 
so am I. I’m just eleven holes in an 
IBM card, and he’s out of a job. When 
my check arrives at the credit office, 
it’s just hmmmmmn, whirrrr, click, 
an old ::..::°: is present and 
accounted for. 

Though I intend to remain deeply 
in debt all my life, I think I have a 
right to expect to be treated as some- 
thing a little better than a variation 
on the input circuit. So I'll fight with 
whatever weapons I have. 

This month, I am going to sign all 
my checks with instead 
of my name. It’s a rear-guard guerilla 
action, and it can do nothing more 
than short circuit a few computers or 
technicians or junior executives (is 
there still a difference?), but it’s 
worth a try. 

Next month, since I can no longer 
complain of being over-charged 
(they know their electronic brains 
just wouldn't do a thing like that), I 
shall write thank-you notes to all 
creditors, expressing appreciation 
for omitting a month’s billing. Again, 
while that may not put the machines 
out of business, it will at least put 
them under a temporary cloud. 

Beyond that, there’s nothing much 
to do but sulk and await the new re- 
finements. Most probably the next 
task they'll hand their mechanical 
monsters will be that of seeing to it 
that all the deficiencies they auto- 
matically detect are brought to rights 
by the poor debtors who perpetrated 
them. The phone will ring one of 
these days and the voice will say: 

“This is a recorded message 
you are one month overdue on your 
account ... please give the date on 
which full payment will be made. . . 
a recorder will take your message, 
with another recorder acting as wit- 
ness ... at the sound of the tone, you 
may begin talking. . .” 

No doubt I'll lose that battle too, 
but you can bet your binomial code- 
number it won't be without a fight. 
When I begin talking at the sound of 
the tone, it will be to say: 

“This is a recorded message 
you have dialed incorrectly. 

THE END 
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PEOPLE LISTENING 


Listening, they say, is an art. As these photographs 
indicate, it can also be a challenge, a pleasure, or 
a trial. People listen with more than their ears. 
The struggle to hear—or not to hear —is reflected 
in their eyes, their mouths, their hands—a fact that 
all listeners wish all talkers would remember. 


Photographs by STEVEN C. WILSON 
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At the end of a working day, 
there are jokes to tell. 


“If you are an artist, may no love of 
wealth or fame or admiration and no fear 
of blame or misunderstanding make you 
ever paint, with pen or brush, an ideal 
or a picture of external life otherwise 
than as you see it." —Olive Schreiner 


A good listener is a good comrade. 


Sometimes men get paid for 
listening, but when the speaker 
knows what he’s talking 

about, there’s more to it than that. 


The independent mind thinks 
as it listens. 





| Self-interest makes every 
man a listener. 
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Two extremes: at left, people listening 
to a poet, whose words they may not 
fully understand; above, a man wholly 
involved in his task. 
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HILE BILL ELTISTE was working in 

his California garden recently, 
the phone rang and a delighted voice 
greeted him, using the name he had 
been known by on the other side of 
the globe. “Sahib Bultiste—this is 
Mohammed Dawsari!” 

When Bill first knew him, Moham- 
med was a driver’s helper on a Saudi 
Arabian oilfield truck at $1.20 a day. 
But no longer. 

“What brings you to the United 
States, Mohammed?” 

“I've come to buy 240 trucks and 
cars.” 

The folds of Mohammed Dawsari’s 
abba, or robe, contained a letter of 
credit for $800,000. His next phone 
call, he told Bill, would be to the ex- 
ecutive head of Ford Motor Company 
in Detroit, to see to it that those ve- 
hicles were shipped swiftly. 

More than any other man, Bill El- 
tiste, a former oil-well driller with 
work-hardened hands and a big 
heart, has been responsible for the 
rise of a surprising new middle class 
of native-born contractors, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and other 
exponents of individual enterprise 
in the Eastern Province of Saudi 
Arabia. The discovery of oil provided 
the seedbed; Bill Eltiste’s was the 
hand that scattered the seed. Today, 
hundreds of Mohammeds and Alis 
and Abdullas in that desert land owe 
their success-story to this big- 
framed, sandy-haired son of the 
Kansas prairies. For Bill, together 
with some colleagues of like stripe, 
by simply being themselves— 
friendly, understanding human 
beings—launched an economic revo- 
lution in a land where time had stood 
still since the days of Father Abra- 
ham, and in doing so they brought 
about an awareness, an appreciation 
of what the free Western world 
stands for: the individual opportu- 
inity to shake off poverty and get 
ahead. 


Wiu1s a. extiste, architect of this 
revolution in a people’s thinking, was 
trained to be a first-rate mechanic 
and expert handler of machine tools. 
In 1932, while in his mid-30's, he 
went to the Persian Gulf as an oil 
driller, where he quickly picked up 
a working knowledge of Arabic. He 
also developed a quick liking and re- 
spect for the tough, wiry, desert-bred 
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In the 1930's Bill Eltiste taught Arabs to be 


businessmen. One might call him a Pro phet for the 
PEACE CORPS 


By NEILL C. WILSON 


men who worked under him. He per- 
ceived the quick minds under the 
headcloths, the lively and unfailing 
sense of humor. And they took to him 
as a foreman. “Bill Eltiste” became 
“Sahib Bultiste,” a fair-minded boss 
who didn’t let the 120° heat melt the 
compassion out of him. 

Among other small items in appre- 
ciation of their problems, Bill pro- 
vided himself with cash for paying 
his workmen daily, right there in the 
field. That established solid confi- 
dence. He didn’t fume when they 
knocked off five times a day for 
prayers. That showed respect for an- 
cient customs. And his eye noted that 
an Arab, whose diet for thousands of 
years has been meager, is not as mus- 
cular as a Westerner. So when two 
workmen began swinging a single 
shovel by means of ropes, he let them 
do it. To his surprise, another pair 
of hands to a shovel often moved a 
double quantity of dirt. By the time 
the Arabian American Oil Company, 
“Aramco,” hit the first of the giant 
pools that were to delight its Ameri- 
can stockholders and make King Ibn 
Saud one of the richest monarchs on 
earth, Bill Eltiste’s reputation for 
square dealing among the Arabs was 
firmly established. 

The Aramco concession covered a 
region of 440,000 square miles, about 
the size of Texas and California com- 
bined. In this Eastern Province there 
were no real cities, no roads save 
caravan trails, no ship terminals. To 
build the required permanent camps, 
towns, oil refinery, roads, piers, and 
pipelines on short notice called for a 
bewildering list of materials and 
services. Everything from an oil- 
cracking tower to a nail had to be 
brought in from outside the province. 
The local herdsmen and date pickers, 
most of whom couldn’t read or write 
their own language, had to be trans- 
formed into road builders, carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, truck drivers, 
and clerks. Many an Arab had to be 
shown that a wheelbarrow was 
something to be pushed, not carried. 
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All resisted the Western habit of 
pressure and hurry. It was exasper- 
ating to some of the new supervisors 
from overseas. 

But Bill Eltiste took it calmly, with 
patience and good humor. With more 
friends in the Arab huts than most 
Americans, he could say with au- 
thority, “Don’t underrate these 
people. They’re unschooled and inex- 
perienced in our ways; but they’re 
smart and ampitious. They’ve spent 
the centuries, up to now, just study- 
ing survival. And they made it. 
Watch them go from here!” 

The time was propitious. Aramco, 
sitting on top of prodigious quanti- 
ties of untapped oil, wanted above all 
things to confine itself strictly to the 
oil business. But by necessity it was 
required, almost overnight, to act as 
importer, warehouser, transportation 
provider, merchant, barber, druggist, 
laundryman—to provide all things 
for communities that formerly hadn’t 
existed. There were no local trades- 
men, no contractors, no middle class 
to take up these tasks. A leader was 
needed, one whose understanding 
and personality would be equal to 
the tremendous job of encouraging 
the right people to become sound 
businessmen, agile opportunists, and 
responsible risk-takers. It was five 
years before Aramco realized that 
Bill Eltiste, the mechanic, was doing 
exactly that in his own quiet way. 


“QperaTion BULTISTE” had very 
modest beginnings. A few former 
camelmen and shepherds who wanted 
to better their lot would come to Bill, 
after working hours, and ask ques- 
tions. Bill would listen, make sugges- 
tions, and sometimes advance small 
sums out of his own pocket to help 
them get going independently in 
sand-hauling, barbering, or trench- 
contracting. It was all unofficial and 
spontaneous; Bill just searched out 
latent skills in the Arab visitor and 
suggested how to use them. 

One by one, those who sought 
counsel began to prosper from it. 
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Yusuf Zuwawi went to work for the 
oil company in 1938, at the age of 14. 
Though at first he couldn’t read or 
write, he became office boy, time 
keeper, labor foreman, carpenter's 
helper, in that order. By age 24 he 
was a head carpenter with a good 
command of English. He saved his 
wages and bought a battered truck. 
Looking around for a contract, he 
found one that others had tried and 
given up—hauling silica sand from a 
sandpit where there was no road to 
the refinery. The big, low-pressure 
sand tires needed for exploiting this 
site were beyond his means, but, as 
Eltiste had said, Arabs are smart. 
Yusuf gathered up a lot of old oil- 
drums, knocked the heads out, split 
and flattened the cylinders, and laid 
them down for wheels to travel over. 
The sand-hauling deal proved profit- 
able 

Yusuf was still at it a decade later, 
though he no longer drove one lone 
truck sixteen hours a day. He had 
built the foundation for the company 
administration building, a stabilizing 
plant for clearing corrosive gas out 
of crude oil, and the roofs for 
eighteen airbase houses. He had 
bought more trucks and now em- 
ployed 200 men. Yusuf himself was 
touring Europe, buying belt con- 


veyors for sand and cement block- 
making machines. Today he is as 


solidly well-to-do as any Horatio 
Alger—this youth from the goathair 
tents of his people who has made 
good in the western-style rough- 
and-tumble of competitive contract- 
ing 

Abdulla Fouad was another of Bill 
Eltiste’s protegés. When the oil-com- 
pany camp was originally set up, 
he'd got a job as tentboy, picked up 
English, and discovered that oracle 
of individual advancement who was 
beginning to be called Sahib Bultiste. 
With Bill's guidance, Abdulla set 
up a washrack for automobiles. A 
smiling, conscientious lad, he soon 
had more business than he could 
handle. His customers suggested 
other opportunities. Next, he got into 
construction on a small scale. 

“He was a standout,” says Eltiste. 
“On every job he undertook, he kept 
gocd cost records. When he bid on a 
new job, it was based on facts.” 

Ten years later Abdulla Fouad was 
a big builder of houses, swimming 
pools, and radio towers, and had 
graduate Lebanese, Armenian, and 
Italian engineers working for him. 

“The thing went on,” says Bill. 
“More and more Arabs eame to us 


for an opinion on their schemes for 
self-advancement. We shared what 
we knew with them. It was fun to 
see those fellows take hold, lick their 
problems, and forge ahead. They 
were filling a real need. They were 
providing services that lay outside 
the oil business. Ahmed Qasaibi is a 
case in point. A company clerk, he 
came to me one day with his big idea. 
‘How much,’ he asked, ‘does an ice- 
making machine cost?’ I wrote to a 
friend in New York and got the fig- 
ures. Ahmed decided on one that 
turned out a ton of ice per day, gas- 
engine operated. He sent for the ma- 
chinery, and I helped him set it up. 
When the Arabs discovered how 
good iced drinks taste on a broiling 
hot day, the crowds of customers at 
Ahmed’s little plant staged riots. I 
worked there nights to keep the ma- 
chinery going.” 

I envisioned the shirtsleeved 
American mechanic, at the end of his 
own day’s work, fitting gaskets and 
applying grease to his Arab friend's 
gas engine. 

“The following year,” said Bill, 
“Ahmed had a two-ton plant. And 
still there were mobs. Finally he 
got a 20-tonner. The local butcher 
started taking ice, the meat and fish 
kept better,.fresh vegetables began 
appearing—a whole chain of results. 
And Ahmed began applying initia- 
tive in other directions. I would be 
afraid to venture a guess as to how 
much Ahmed Qasaibi is worth 
today.” 

From the successful experience 
with the ice business, Bill's ranging 
mind began to consider the neglected 
Persian Gulf as a source of food for 
more of Saudi Arabia ‘than just its 
fringe of coastline. With company 
backing, he induced an ichthyologist 
from the United States and a veteran 
commercial fisherman from Aden to 
investigate. Scientist and fisherman 
put forth with launch and nets upon 
the waters Sinbad is supposed to 
have sailed. The pair brought back 
much practical information on the 
seasonal habits and migrations of 
edible fish. In the past, fish had been 
only dried and salted. But now the 
new ice plants went to work. A good 
portion of their product went into re- 
frigerating fish for shipment to the 
interior. Truckload after truckload 
began appearing at Riyadh, the capi- 
tal, 300 miles inland. 

Bill stoutly continued to encourage 
men to seek independence. There 
was Ali Saihatti, gardener and pearl 
diver. Though he was not an Aramco 


employee, he came to Bill one day to 
ask how he could better himself. Bill 
arranged for Ali to build some little 
huts—borastis—out of palm fronds, 
rope, and weeds for the labor force. 
Ali made a good profit. Then he sent 
to Calcutta for some surplus U. S. 
Army trucks and went into masonry 
construction. Soon he also owned a 
hardware store, then, with two other 
men, a laundry. 

Bill helped the laundrymen bone 
up on shirt machines and water soft- 
eners, and work out methods for 
keeping the petticoat-like garments 
of his employees out of the machin- 
ery. Soon they were turning out two 
tons of washing a day. And then a 
great deal more. By masonry con- 
struction, laundry work, and other 
contracting, Ali became a man of 
substance. When World War II dislo- 
cated oil markets and tanker routes, 
and Aramco, with its huge payroll, 
became temporarily short of cash, Ali 
heard of it. He sought out his friend 
Bill Eltiste and pulled from his wide- 
sleeved smock pay vouchers worth a 
quarter of a million riyals, about 
$60,000, and insisted on handing it 
over as a loan to Aramco! 

Another laundryman started even 
more modestly. Abdulla Matroudi 
went to work with a bar of soap and 
a washboard—and Bill Eltiste’s en- 
couragement. Eventually he was able 
to purchase a washing machine. 
From workers’ socks and shirts, he 
moved on to do some of the laundry 
of the company hospital. Bill advised 
him on mechanical problems. He in- 
creased his equipment. Abdulla de- 
cided to go after the grand slam of the 
local laundry business—the bulk of 
the hospital’s washing. He planned 
and prepared in no small way. He 
traveled, investigating big-scale 
laundries in Europe, joined the 
American Laundry Institute, and 
rounded up capital from Arab 
friends. When sure of his ground, he 
engaged a Danish architect with ad- 
vanced views to build an impressive 
structure—the Taj Mahal of all laun- 
dries—of super-modernistic design 
using the “hyperbolic parabola” 
principle. It soared over al-Khobar 
like Disneyland over the California 
orange groves. With a sigh of relief, 
Aramco shut down its own laundry 
plant at Dhahran and turned the 
work over to the new outfits. Today 
the Arab laundrymen of al-Khoba 
and Dammam wash and iron more 
square yards of goods a day than all 
Saudi Arabia probably used to dip 
in a century. 
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In 1943, aramco found a place in its 
organization for Bill Eltiste’s quiet 
ambassadorship. It became, officially, 
the company’s Arabian Industrial 
Development Department, with Bill 
as manager. To the Arabs, however, 
the A.I.D.D. was known simply as 
Operation Bultiste 

Bill now had a staff of engineers 
and other specialists to help him. One 
of Operation Bultiste’s first achieve- 
ments was to provide Arab-owned 
taxi service for the new oil towns. 
Until then, taxis in Saudi Arabia had 
been unheard of. But another Ab- 
duila, with an assist from Bill, tried 
running a taxi and made money. 
Others followed. It took the Arabs a 
while to realize that they were busi- 
nessmen, not racers, but an edict 
from King Ibn Saud helped: “Any- 
one causing a motor-car accident will 
be beheaded.” Still another Abdulla 
started a bus line. Public transporta- 
tion had arrived. 

Now a stock of spare automotive 
parts for eastern Arabia became 
vitally necessary. But before an Arab 
could set up as a spare-parts dealer 
he had to have commercial credit. 
Bill drew on his judgment of the local 
citizenry, selected two trustworthy 
individuals, and induced an Ameri- 
can exporting firm to fill two initial 
$10,000 orders. Both Arabs paid up 
promptly and soon had booming en- 
terprises. (One of them was Ahmed 
Qasaibi of the ice adventure, who 
was branching out successfully in all 
directions.) Bill similarly helped 
Arabs who wanted to deal in pipe, 
plumbing fixtures, cut lumber, re- 
inforcing rods, and electrical ap- 
liances. The former well-driller 
became a walking Dun & Bradstreet 
of the eastern Saudi world for New 
York exporters. 

“The idea,” Bill explains, “was not 
to make a few Arabs rich, but to dis- 
tribute the opportunity among as 
many individuals as possible, encour- 
age private enterprise, and raise the 
whcle standard of living. Eventually 
we developed over 400 individual 
contractors, in a region where a great 
proportion of the people were illiter- 
ate. Of course, the contractors did not 
stay illiterate long. Self-interest 
drove them to self-improvement. 
Some, of course, in spite of our best 
advice, were not successful, and 
others just made a bare living. But 
those who proved competent and re- 
liable never stopped learning and ex- 
panding.” 

The new capitalists went on from 
contracting and storekeeping to 
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variety: 


enterprises of 
hottled-gas plants, printing plants, 


increasing 


fly- 


spraying services, garbage collection 


publication of newspapers, 
companies. They even began permit- 
ting their heavily veiled wives to 
leave home and attend neighbor- 
hood conferences on health and hy- 
giene. The the brand 
new, progress-minded middle class 
worked upon the central government 
at Riyadh and brought about the es- 
tablishment of schools for Arab boys. 
It even brought about, by 1960, the 
establishment of government schools 
for girls in five Saudi Arabian cities. 

When al-Khobar, one of the most 
progressive of the new towns, found 
that it had not been selected as one 
of the five, its aroused citizens gave 
stunning proof of what the private- 
spirit had done for the 
common man. A group of the new 
order of successful businessmen held 
a meeting in the best democratic tra- 
dition and set up a girls’ school by 
themselves. Though some of the fa- 
thers could neither read nor write, 


pressure of 


enterprise 


they were determined that their 
daughters should. So one contributed 
a building for the school, another its 
desks and chairs, still another its 
books, and the the teachers’ 
salaries. General education was on its 
way. 

In 1959, after twenty-four years in 
the land of people he so much liked 
and respected, Bill Eltiste retired and 
came home to California. He and the 
group around him could look back 
on an immense achievement. He had 
planted in the populace of the East- 
ern Province a new sense of personal 
capacity, a new respect for indi- 
vidual enterprise—one more bulwark 
against communism. 

A close student of the Middle East, 
Professor Carleton S. Coon of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has 
stated in his book, Hands Across 
Frontiers: “Operation Bultiste is one 
of those rare events in history in 
which the personality and actions of 
a single man may have influenced the 
relations between two nations.” 

THE END 


rest 


Eltiste was trained to be a handler of machine tools, but he showed a rare 


ability to discover talent in his 
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Arab friends and encourage its use. 














A lady never resorts 
{o physical violence, nor 
even fo raising her 
voice. She has other 


Illustrated by Howard Mueller 
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Weapons 


make a ladv mad 


By HAROLD ROLSETH 


N A RECENT COMMUNITY GATHERING 
@ woman who has no great use 
for me came up while I was talking 
with friends and said, “Hmm .. . 
we're getting a bit plump, aren’t we? 
But it’s very becoming.” 

Pleasantly flattered, I told my wife 
about it later. She was furious. She 
said what the woman meant was, 
“You're getting fat, you boob.” 

I couldn’t quite believe it. The 
woman had smiled so warmly when 
she spoke. 

Some time later I met the woman 
again, and I realized myself for an- 
other subversive remark about my 
weight. But this time she said, “Your 
neckties are always so distinctively 
eye-catching.” She smiled warmly 
this time, too. 

I analyzed her remark word by 
word. I could come to only one con- 
clusion . .. she appreciated my choice 
of neckties. 

But my wife became thoroughly 
enraged when I told her. She said the 
woman meant, “Your neckties are 
repulsive.” 

I was both bewildered and dis- 
turbed by what my wife said. If it 
were true, I probably had been in- 
sulted by women thousands of times 
in my life without knowing it. 

The matter, I decided, should be 
put to test, and an oppurtunity pre- 
sented itself that very night. Jim and 
Ruth Gordon, good friends of ours, 
came over for the evening. Although 
I had always considered Ruth a 
straightforward person, I was alert 
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for any remark she might make about 
my weight or necktie. 

But Ruth was cagey. What she said 
was: “That floor lamp you just fin- 
ished is simply divine. If only Jim 
had your talent for making things.” 

There it was. 

A little later in the evening I was 
alone in the kitchen with my wife. 
“Ruth said my floor lamp is simply 
divine,” I reported indignantly. 

My wife looked at me. “It is lovely,” 
she said. 

“But doesn’t that mean it looks ter- 
rible or something?” I asked. 

My wife stared. “Of all the feather- 
brained notions, . .” she began. 

“You mean Ruth is different?” I 
asked, greatly relieved. 

“Of course she isn’t different,” my 
wife said impatiently. “But she likes 
you. Of course, even then there could 
be times, but this isn’t one of them.” 

This thing was really deep, I could 
see that. It would call for intensive 
study. 


Now I nave completed that study 
and come forth with a profound truth 
that, although it may not be new, is 
definitely in need of being reaffirmed. 

Here it is: Women are perhaps no 
more revengeful than men; BUT, 
when it comes to settling a score, their 
methods compared to men’s, are in- 
finitely more subtle and devastating. 
Figuratively, they will lop off your 
head and you won't know it until 
you stoop over. 

The woman whom I mentioned 





earlier apparently had only a moder- 
ately severe dislike for me. Other- 
wise there is no telling what condi- 
tion I might now be in. 

I have collected some substantial 
evidence to back my conviction. 

Let us start with former 
neighbors of mine. The husband was 
an easy-going chap who never both- 
ered (as his wife frequently did) to 
sweep back the leaves that blew on 
his lawn from my trees. And he never 
got around to washing his car in spite 
of his wife’s almost constant urging. 

Finally, one day when they were 
going somewhere, the wife sneaked 
out and washed and polished exactly 
one half the car, the right half, from 
front to back. When she finished, the 
car possessed a startling “before and 
after” look. 

A little later the husband came out. 
He stared at the car in disbelief. 
Then, leaving a trail of bluish tinged 
words behind him, he dashed into the 
garage for hose, sponge, and polish, 
all of which his wife had thoughtfully 
returned to their proper places. 

The shock had a lasting effect on 
the man. Apparently constantly 
haunted by the fear that the thing 
formed the 


some 


might happen again, he 
habit of going over his car daily with 
a dust cloth. 

Here is more evidence 
ago a woman I know became piqued 
when her husband failed to show 
proper enthusiasm over a birthday 
tie she had given him. He put it in a 
drawer and forgot about it. On his 
next birthday his wife gave him the 
same tie. He failed to 
and accorded it the same treatment 
he had given it the year before. To 
date he has received the same tie five 
times and is unknowingly the source 
of much merriment among his 
friends. They couldn't be paid to tell 
him, and his wife swears he will get 
the same tie until he discovers for 
himself what is going on. Incidentally, 
she carefully lays aside the cost of 
the tie each year and is building a 
sizeable nestegg that she says will 
ultimately go toward some entirely 
frivolous item for herself. 

Speaking of birthdays, I know an- 
other woman who sends a detested 
acquaintance a number of anony- 
mous birthday greetings each month. 
The sender gleefully reports that her 
enemy is aging ata terrific rate under 
this constant barrage of reminders 

Although all of these tricks have a 
touch of the diabolic, they are at least 
understandable. Here is a bit of 
feminine vengeance that is difficult 


A few years 


recognize it 


for the average male even to begin 
to grasp. I picked it up in a gift shop 
by brazenly eavesdropping. 

A woman accompanied by her 
husband was carefully looking over 
glassware. Finally, with an exclama- 
tion of satisfaction, she picked up a 
handsome cake plate. 

“This is it, exactly,” she said. 

“Naw, Milly,” her husband pro- 
tested, “she has one like that. Don’t 
you remember?” 

“Of course I remember,” the wife 
answered. “That's precisely why I'm 
getting it for her. Do you think I’ve 
forgotten what she told Jane about 
me?” 

“But she knows you know she has 
a plate like this one,” the husband 
argued. 

“Certainly she knows I know,” the 
wife answered sharply. “What would 
be the sense of my getting it for he: 
if she didn’t know?” 

The baffled husband went over to 
the woodenware counter. 


I went Home and pondered what I 
heard. Vaguely I felt that this bit of 
vengeance had certain overtones 
that my masculine mind could not 
appreciate. I started telling it to my 
wife expecting to make a long in- 
volved explanation. She grasped the 
whole thing before I was half through 
and said it was a good job if someone 
had it coming 

Then I tried to explain the incident 
to a pal. All he could contribute was, 
“If she felt that way about her, she 
was crazy to waste money on a pres- 
ent.” 

He was wrong, of course. There is a 
certain refinement here that he is 
totally unconscious of, and that I can 
sense only dimly 

I presented another problem to a 
friend the other evening 

“What would you do,” I inquired, 


“if you were charged one hundred 
dollars for something that could not 
be returned and for which you had 
expected to pay not more than five 
dollars?” 


My friend found this ‘Td 
wring the chiseler’s neck,” he said 

“But could not be 
reached,” I said. 

“In that case,” my friend said de- 
terminedly, “I'd fight the case clear 
to the Supreme Court.” 

That isn’t the way a similar situa- 
tion was handled by a woman I know. 
While visiting in New York she had 
dinner at a famous hotel. The deli- 
cious cake served for dessert so im- 
pressed her that she sent the head 


easy. 


suppose he 


chef a note of appreciation and asked 
to buy the recipe. Her note was ig- 
nored. 

Upon her return home she again 
wrote for the recipe. In due time it 
arrived . . . with a bill for one hun- 
dred dollars. 

Outraged, the woman sought the 
advice of a lawyer who told her she 
could be sued for payment. With her 
heart full of bitterness, she mailed 
a check. 

Then she devoted herself to getting 
even. She had the recipe mimeo- 
graphed and passed it out to scores of 
her friends on the single condition 
that they in turn pass it on to scores 
of their friends. She deluged the 
recipe columns of women’s magazines 
with it. By all known media she 
spread it far and wide. 

Oh, yes, the hotel learned about it. 
In a very sweet letter the woman told 
how countless friends simply insisted 
on having the recipe and how count- 
less numbers of their friends simply 
insisted, etc., etc. She hoped they 
wouldn’t mind that their cake was 
now as common as beked beans. On 
the basis of one hundred dollars per 
recipe she happily figures that the 
hotel lost several million dollars on 
the deal. 

The conclusion is obvious. Women 
have an instinct for this sort of thing 
that is entirely absent in men. It 
must be instinct, for it is definitely 
not a matter of intelligence. 

Mrs. Stupe, who would have seri- 
ous difficulty competing intellectually 
with a five year old, waited on table 
at a charity social I attended with my 
wife last summer. When her mortal 
enemy, Mrs. Jones, seated herself I 
expected her to have a long, long 
wait for service. Instead, Mrs. Stupe 
served her promptly and smilingly 
with an enormous dish of ice cream. 

“Feud off?” I asked my wife nod- 
ding toward Mrs. Jones behind her 
mountain of ice cream. 

My wife gave me the look she usu- 
ally reserves for little children who 
have fallen down. “Mrs. Jones is try- 
ing hopelessly to stay on a diet, and 
Mrs. Stupe knows it,” she explained. 

Then, glancing toward the dimin- 
ishing mound of ice cream before 
Mrs. Jones, she added thoughtfully, 
“Both the feud and Mrs. Jones will 
be much bigger as of now.” 

You get my point, I am sure. 
Frankly, though, even if you do, I 
doubt that it will help you if you ever 
get a lady mad. After all, what chance 
does a man have against superior 
instinct? THE END 
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4,7 th 
anniversary message 


Not long ago, from a Kiwanis convention platform, Dr. Kenneth B. Wells, 
president of the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, said: ‘‘You 
Kiwanians are living up to the obligations of leadership in troubled times; 
and your integrity is evidenced in your works. You have given primacy,”’ 
he said, ‘‘to the human and spiritual values; you have dedicated yourselves 
to the Golden Rule . . . you have made friends by being friends; you have 
emerged as the number one service organization in the world today.” 
These words of praise, uttered by a man who knows hundreds of volun- 
teer organizations intimately, are gratifying and challenging to all who 
know and love Kiwanis. Thank God that through the years we have risen 
to that challenge—continually. | think all of us can pause at the start of this 
new year, and think a moment of what has gone before. But we cannot— 
now or ever—pause in the tasks before us. Today a great new challenge 
looms ahead. It is more sophisticated, more complex, more devastatingly 
urgent. | think our acceptance of that challenge is the logical ‘next step"’ 
in all that we have done so far. It is the challenge to make better citizens, 
not just of ourselves, but of all with whom we live and work. Government 
cannot do this for us. We must undertake the task ourselves. This is the 
challenge we must meet—we and all our fellow citizens. On its acceptance 
rests the ultimate power to win the struggle that splits the world—or to lose 
it! This we must do if we would survive. So, too, we must redouble our 
efforts on behalf of communities and their institutions, and men and their 
problems; for those efforts are part of the burden of good citizenship. Make 
them, and man will remain free to solve his problems for himself, without 
restriction to life, freedom, and his sacred institutions. So, at the start of 
1962, let us accept the challenge the world has flung before us. 

Let us work with all our might for the concepts, the rights, the free- 

doms, and, yes, the problems that belong to us today. The battle 

lines are drawn—the obligations clear and distinct—the time—Now! 


RP 
PRESIDENT, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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very year in this age (as perhaps in all ages) 

is a ‘year of challenge,"’ and the beginning of 

each year is a favorite time for emphasizing 

this fact loudly and often. But hand-wringing and pontificating about the problems 

that confront us can be as ineffectual as indifference to them. How often has each 
of us heard the !ament, ‘‘Things are so bad, what can | possibly do?"’ 

On the following pages The Kiwanis Magazine presents statements by six 

men who believe that something can be done—by each club, by each Kiwanian. 

Their topics are ones of traditional importance to Kiwanis; their suggestions are 
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BUILDING 
A RESPONSIBLE YOUTH 
By JOSEPH D. LOHMAN 


Dean, School of Criminology 


University of California, Berkeley 


THESE ARE AMONG the most difficult days of our history. 
It is certain that the peril confronting mankind and all 
the world will not pass in a few weeks, or months, or 
even in the foreseeable future. But we must move now 
to make certain that the skills, the courage, the forti- 
tude (all the priceless human resources that are neces- 
sary if our nations would bé equal to the peril) will 
be in adequate supply. It is in the quality and determina- 
tion of our youth that we will shape dur national des- 
tinies. Hence, we must now take steps to prepare them 
for the nerve-wracking tasks that lie ahead, 

In America, it is a paradox of the times that, even as 
we are striving to protect and secure our precious heri- 
tage of freedom and democracy, changes are taking place 
in the composition of our population that make us more 
crucially dependent than ever before upon our young 
people. The population explosion has increased the per- 
centages of the very young and the very old in our pop- 
ulation. To maintain our leadership, our technical com- 
petence, our economic productivity, we must turn to 
those who are very young and to those who have entered 
their senior years. It is ‘more than a play on words to 
suggest that we must seek today to make our youth ma- 
ture beyond their years. 

But early maturity means more than the capacity to 
accept at younger ages greater responsibilities. It also 
means bringing to a halt the social wastage, the loss of 
talent that has been indicated in the rising tide of juve- 
nile delinquency and teen-age crime. We can no longer 
afford the economic and social costs that crime and de- 
linquency levy upon us. Vandalism, gang violence, and 
predatory behavior are all signs that our young people 
are crying out for guidance, for constructive channels 
of work and play, for more purposeful opportunities for 
self-expression that will put them in tune with the 
times. If our youth is to be adequate for tomorrow, then 
our educational system, our character-building agencies, 
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our service associations, and our clubs must be adequate 

for today. There are those to whom this means a check- 

rein upon youth, a greater emphasis upon police and 

punitive measures. But here we must proceed with 

caution, we must heed the lessons of the past. All over 

America there is an excessive reliance upon the patently 

negative measures of arrest, detention, and incarceration 

in dealing with the marginal tendencies of young people. 

These measures have served only to alienate and estrange 

youth from us, to make them “enemies from within.” 
The fostering of good citizenship and good character 

requires an affirmative emphasis. The measure of our 

success will be the degree to which responsible adult 

guidance and opportunities are made available to all of 

our young people whatever their 

race, religion, or economic condition. 

Every responsible adult must come 

to know that the costs of juvenile 

delinquency we pay are, in truth, no 

less than we deserve. By the same 

token, investment in our youth by 

such agencies as Kiwanis can give us 

the capable and self-reliant youth 

we would then deserve. 


OTHERS 
By ARNOLD EDINBOROUGH 


Editor, Saturday Night Magazine 


UNDERSTANDING 


Toronto, Ontario 


THE woRLD consists of people. These people, wherever 
they live, have the same basic fears, desires, and hopes. 
They want to be free to stand on their own feet, to 
achieve whatever their talents make it possible for 
them to achieve. 

It is only when we consider people as a nation, or as 
followers of a particular creed, that we begin to suspect 
their motives, imagine that they are less than human, 
and despair for peace. 

It follows, then, that the more we get to know indi- 
viduals from other countries, the more sympathetic and 
understanding toward them we shall be. 

If we happen to know a student from the Congo, then 
we shall not shrug off the Congo’s troubles so lightly, 











nor shall we lump all Congolese together as irresponsible 
revolutionaries. 

If we happen to know an Indian student who is devout 
in his Hindu faith, we shall understand a lot more about 
neutralism than we do now. 

If we happen to know a man from Ceylon and talk 
with him about the difficulties in his country, we shall 
know that his leaders are serious in what they are try- 
ing to do, and that the problems of Ceylon are perhaps 
closer to those of the United States and Canada with 
their state rights and dominion-provincial disputes than 
we had ever thought before. 

And all this is not just theory. Kiwanians know that the 
free interchange between Canada and the United States 
in the Kiwanis movement has done a tremendous amount 
towards having Canadians and Americans understand 
one another better. We identify particular stories from 
particular states and provinces with the people who live 
there and thus discount some of the sensationalism in 
the press that produces these accounts. 

As an outsider, therefore, I urge that the energies of 
the Kiwanis movement be even more strongly bent to- 
ward the exchange of students from other countries; 
toward the provision of scholarships and grants to help 
poor but aspiring people from the newly emerging na- 
tions to learn in this continent of ours how to cope with 
the difficulties back in their own countries; toward ar- 
ranging for topnotch speakers to come from other coun- 
tries and go on tour through the Kiwanis clubs of the 
United States and Canada to tell us their story at first 
hand. 

If our knowledge of the world is 
confined only to our own backyard, 
that backyard is in danger. If we 
make a real effort to get to know 
people from all over the world, such 
knowledge will destroy prejudice, 
promote understanding, and pre- 
serve peace. Can “We Build” any 
better than that? 





GUIDING OUR STUDENTS 
By BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


General Superintendent 


Chicago Public Schools 


For Years, school superintendents have been well ac- 
quainted with the work of local Kiwanis clubs in pro- 
viding library materials on occupations. We all hope this 
work will continue. Since schools differ in the materials 
available to counselors from school funds, the school 
counselor and principal can, in turn, supply guidance to 
Kiwanis in their endeavor. 

Providing printed materials is but one example of the 
informational resources Kiwanis can offer. Often the 
personal assistance of individual Kiwanians on school 
career conference programs is even more vital. At least 
it is more alive! It helps the school in its program in 
two ways: participation in career conferences by Ki- 
wanians not only provides information, it provides per- 
sonal reference. Students are often limited in their 
acquaintance with people representing vocational areas. 
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The presence of successful businessmen in school set- 
tings supplements and extends the efforts of the school. 
You are oracles on “work.” Every father will understand 
and appreciate the force of a voice outside the family 
that agrees with the family. 

Another great contribution that Kiwanis clubs can 
make (and, in some places, are making) is that of em- 
ployment for young persons. A major deprivation of 
young people today lies in the area of part-time work. 
Chores have disappeared in most areas of modern living. 
If more Kiwanians would assist schools in providing 
work-study programs, part-time work without school 
credit, and jobs for early school leavers, the good that: 
could be done would be immense. I refer now to those 
young people who are not reached by your libraries or 
career conferences. Their goals are not long-term; their 
motivation must be stimulated by other, less verbal 
means. 

Kiwanians can do much among their own members 
and among other adults in the community to overcome 
stereotyped thought about the world of work and to en- 
courage the concept of the individual as unique, with 
unique potential, and with a real, vital, and singular 
contribution to mate. Not everyone can be a doctor, a 
lawyer, or an insurance salesman. What would happen 
to society as we know it if this did happen? 

Finally, Kiwanians can further vo- 
cational guidance most by full sup- —--~ 
port of education. No one makes a » 


single choice of occupation. What we } os 2 
call occupational choice is a life long 7 
process that begins upon entering — 


school, if not before. Our best assur- 
ance that there will be able “voca- 
tional guidance” is citizen support of 
public education. 


ASSISTING CHURCHES 
IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 
By BISHOP GERALD KENNEDY 


First Methodist Church, Los Angeles Area 


IN MY TRAVELS about the world, I have yet to find an 
area where the churches seem more alive and relevant 
than in North America. I keep this in mind when some 
glaring weakness in the American church becomes ap- 
parent. I know there is much that is wrong with our 
church life, because I am in it and there is much that is 
wrong with me. But if there is any place where Chris- 
tianity has a greater awareness of an obligation to serve 
people than it has here, I do not know where that place 
might be. 

We are sometimes criticized because we are too active 
and yet too shallow in our theological understandings of 
the Gospel. The criticism is valid, but the answer is not to 
cut down on our religious activities. The New Testament 
is full of commands to put our faith into practice. The 
deepening of our religious knowledge should not be 
accomplished by curtailing our witnessing through 
service. 

Actually, the real work of the church is done outside 
the church. It is in the everyday world that the witness 
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has to be made, and it is in the market place that Christi- 
anity will win or lose. Laymen are the great evangelists, 
and a man’s faith is made real in his personal relations. 
A nation’s strength is its religion, and the futures of 
Canada and the United States will be resolved accord- 
ing to their manifestation of Christian faith in all their 
domestic and foreign policies. The main difference be- 
tween us and our enemies is our beliefs about God and 
people. 

I think it would be a fine thing for Kiwanis to en- 
courage ministers in the community by some method of 
formal appreciation. We are all fighting a hard battle, and 
we are lonely men. To encourage one another, even when 
we may disagree on some matters, will strengthen our 
faith in freedom. My laymen do it for me, and a service 
club could do it for all the clergy of the community. 

A breakfast devotional group studying the Bible 
under competent leadership would do much for the 
spiritual lives of men. Be careful that the meeting does 
not fall into the control of groups with special interests. 
Keep it broad and open. Nearly always it is best to have 
it under the leadership of ministers, though it should 
have lay responsibility and direction. 

I have felt for some time that a club needs to be kept 
alert to the spiritual and moral issues in community 
affairs. We lose the battle too often because we do not 
know there is a battle. A committee cooperating with 
the churches would serve the larger Kingdom well by 
being the clearing house for infor- 
mation about activities affecting chil- 
dren and homes 

When we are engaged in a strug- 
gle whose issues are essentially reli- 
gious and spiritual, every man must 
do his part. The churches that guard, 
formulate, and proclaim our faith 
deserve every support we can give 
them. 





IMPROVING 
ETHICAL STANDARDS 
By VICTOR H. NYBORG 


President, Association of Better Business Bureaus, Incorporated 


New York, New York 


Sranparps of ethical conduct were never higher than 
they are today. This statement may well cause question 
because of the deluge of criticisms that have been heaped 
upon the advertising industry and upon American busi- 
ness itself in the past year or two. 

To my mind, and based on experience of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus, this statement is valid because 
business practices and personal practices are greatly 
improved over fifty years ago, when the concept of self- 
regulation in business was introduced on a practical 
everyday basis. 

One reason for the emphasis upon ethics today is that 
the public has been educated and conditioned over the 
years to expect and demand of government, business, 
labor,. and individuals conduct superior to anything that 
previously existed. Any deviations from the accepted 
norm, therefore, stand out. 
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Conflict of interest, collusion, kick-backs, and feather- 
bedding, along with false and deceptive advertising and 
selling practices, cause strong public criticism. The gov- 
ernment has rules of ethical conduct for officials and 
employees alike; labor unions likewise have rules. In- 
dividual companies have do’s and don’t’s for their 
personnel. There are more codes and standards for self- 
regulation today than have ever existed in history, and 
more effort than ever is being made by public and pri- 
vate groups to make them meaningful. 

The establishment of the Better Business Bureaus fifty 
years ago, and their growth since then—to a point where 
some 100,000 business firms now support their activities 

is a striking demonstration of business regulating its 
ethical conduct in the market place, a demonstration un- 
equalled anywhere else in the world. 

Open criticism of unethical conduct is decried by some 
who are criticized. But it is an American custom, and a 
good one, too, for people to discuss shortcomings openly 
in our society. By public expression, by pointing up the 
failings of business, government, labor, and other seg- 
ments of our society, we are all able to focus attention 
on these failings, to measure our successes as well as our 
weaknesses, and to profit by mistakes. 

Kiwanians, with their own code of ethics, may do well 
to ponder the threats that are being made to self-regula- 
tion, until now accepted as an historic right and respon- 
sibility. They should not feel downcast or withdraw in 
the face of threats, real or implied, but by example dem- 
onstrate that they, as individuals, know the meaning of 
personal responsibility. 

Kiwanians also can, individually and through their 
local clubs and business affiliations, 
work for increased support of, and 
cooperation with, Better Business 
Bureaus in exposing that which is 
harmful to both the public and re- 
sponsible business. They can give 
strength to the never-ending job of 
proving that today’s standards of eth- 
ical conduct in the market place are 
practical, effective, and meaningful 





CONSERVING OUR 
RESOURCES 
By STEWART L. UDALL 


US Secretary of the Interior 


Washington, D. C. 


NEVER BEFORE have men been so at odds with their en- 
vironment as we are in America today. In the short span 
of one hundred years—from the opening of the West to 
our industrialized, urbanized America of today—we have 
created forces that, given full sway, will make us stran- 
gers in our own land. 

Robert Frost, the distinguished American poet, once 
wrote: “The land was ours before we were the land’s.” 
And, as one surveys the developments of the past twenty 
years, the conviction arises that the land we once knew 
and loved will not be ours unless we control the forces 
that would alter and blight it. 

Because much of what is happening inside America is 
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drowned out by the clamor of a world pitted against 
itself, we must look upon our growing internal problems 
as something in the nature of a “race for inner spaces” 
that deeply affects the lives of all Americans 

The elements of this “Quiet Crisis” include: 

Urban sprawl 

Polluted rivers, streams, and lakes, at the same time 
that the demand for pure water is increasing 

Disappearing open spaces for wholesome, nearby, 
recreational needs of our urban citizens, coupled with 
overcrowded national parks 

Declining stocks of high-grade minerals and easy- 
to-find fuels, needed as the mortar and brick of a bette: 
America 

Exploitation of the last vestiges of our wilderness, a 
heritage that shaped the moral character of our nation 

Threatened extinction and dwindling stocks of na- 
tive wildlife, valuable for hunting and fishing, and valu- 
able in itself as part of our heritage 

Theodore Roosevelt, many years ago, summed up the 
challenge we face today when he said, “To skin and ex- 
haust the land instead of using it so as to increase its 
usefulness will result in undermining in the days of ow: 
children the very prosperity which we ought by right 
to hand down to them.” 

Each element in this race for inner space may repre- 
sent, at this stage, no more than a serious inconvenience, 
together with an uneasy prospect for the future. But 

taken together — the elements of our “Quiet Crisis” 
threaten the wellsprings of our national life. At no time 
has a society achieved so much in the way of progress 

but at the same time failed to conserve so many of its 
basic values and human resources 

Our conservation effort today in one sense deals with 
material things—but, more principally, with conserva- 
tion of the human spirit itself. Whether our physical and 
spiritual resources prove adequate 
_to meet our needs tomorrow will de- 
pend upon the decisions we make, 
or fail to make, today. This is the 
moment of decision in resource con- 
servation. Our actions toward ou 
goals during the challenging 1960's 
will determine the character — and 
achievements—of our beloved land 





for many years to come 
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Recognize God’s will in all Kiwanis activity. Exemplify His principles 
in our daily living and uphold human and spiritual values. Develop an 
in our youth—by precept and example—integrity, patriotism, self- 
reliance, a strong sense of right and wrong, and a desire to achieve CG 
excellence. Create leadership through service activities in Key 
Clubs and Circle K Clubs, giving these clubs constant adult associa- 
tion, counsel, and guidance. Maintain and strengthen Canada- of 
United States relations as a pattern of friendship and peace. Insist 




















on a realistic farm program. Improve rural-urban understanding 
and work for the conservation of our natural resources. Promote 
individual responsibility in all areas of citizenship service through the 
CQ Program. Exemplify the Kiwanis Code of Ethics in all public and 
business affairs. Rededicate ourselves to the principles of a free 
competitive system as an indispensable part of the life and strength 
of our countries and educate youth concerning free enterprise. 
Champion individual rights and the removal of government en- 
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croachment on business. Stimulate a public awareness of the 
dangers to our freedom. Understand communism and its techniques 
of infiltration and compare the values of our way of life against the 
claims of communism and socialism. Retain our members through 
personal sponsorship, effective club activity, good programs and 
music, fun and fellowship. Reaffirm our belief in providing oppor- 
tunities for quality education for all ages. Foster respect for law, 
encourage effective enforcement, and promote highway safety. 








CONVENTION CALL 


Ever since 1916, Kiwanians have gathered yearly to learn about Kiwanis, 
its accomplishments, and its challenges. They have come from every part 
of our two nations. They have returned to their homes better citizens, 
better Kiwanians, better friends of one another. This year a singular privi- 
lege will be theirs and yours: a return to Denver where the Kiwanis Con- 
stitution and Objects were adopted thirty-eight years ago; a visit calculated 
to inspire dramatic re-emphasis of those six golden guideposts that have 
meant so much to Kiwanis and its work. So | invite Kiwanians everywhere 


to come to this great Denver and Rocky Mountain meeting; to come June 
10 to 14, 1962. | know all of us will leave inspired with Kiwanis concepts 
and fired with a firm determination to be even more effective as free citi- 
zens in free lands. |. R. Witthuhn, President, Kiwanis International 
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|. R. WITTHUHN 
President 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 
1961 - 1962 


Top to Bottom, first column: President-Elect, MERLE 
H. TUCKER, Gallup Club, Santa Fe, New Mexico; imme- 
diate Past President, |. 0. TALLY, JR., Fayetteville, North 
Carolina; Vice-President, J). C. ROBERTSON, Edmonton, 
Alberta; Vice-President, CHARLES A. SWAIN, Cape May, 
New Jersey; Treasurer, C. L. “‘DOC’’ MORRIS, Spring- 
field, Wlinois; Secretary, 0. E. PETERSON, Chicago, Itli- 
nois. Top to Bottom, second column: Trustees, DR 
ERNEST G. BASHOR, Los Angeles, California; CLUM 
BUCHER, Bloomington, Indiana; W. CLYDE GLASS, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; MARSHALL E. JETTY, St. Marys, Pennsyi- 
vania; EDWARD C. KEEFE, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
JAMES M. MOLER, Charlies Town, West Virginia. Top to 
Bottom, third column: Trustees, EDWARD 6B. MOYLAN, 
JR., Miami, Florida; DOM E. MUMFORD, New York, New 
York; LE ROY J. OLSEN, Provo, Utah; MEL R. OSBORNE, 
East York Club, Toronto, Ontario; OR. R. GLENN REED, JR., 
Marietta, Georgia; MARTIN T. WIEGAND, Washington, D. C 
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PAST INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENTS 


Top Row, left to right: GEORGE F. HIXSON, Rochester, New York, 1916- 
1918; O. SAM CUMMINGS, Dalias, Texas, 1928-1929; RAYMOND M. CROSS- 
MAN, Omaha, Nebraska, 1930-1931; HARPER GATTON, Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky, 1935-1936; BENNETT 0. KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota Club, 
Laguna Beach, California, 1939-1940; Second Row, left to right: CHARLES 
S. DONLEY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1941-1942; FRED G. McALISTER, 
QC., London, Ontario, 1942-1943; DONALD B. RICE, Oakland, California, 
1943-1944; HAMILTON HOLT, Macon, Georgia, 1945-1946; CHARLES W 
ARMSTRONG, M.D., Salisbury, North Carolina, 1947-1948. Third Row, left 
to right: J. HUGH JACKSON, Palo Alto, California, 1949-1950; DON H 
MURDOCH, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1950-1951; CLAUDE B. HELLMANN, Balti- 
more, Maryland, 1951-1952; WALTER J. L. RAY, Detroit, Michigan, 1952- 
1953; DONALD T. FORSYTHE, Carthage, Illinois, 1953-1954. Fourth Row, 
left to right: DON E. ENGDAHL, Spokane, Washington, 1954-1955; J. A 
RANEY, indianapolis, indiana, 1955-1956; REED C. CULP, Sait Lake City, 
Utah, 1956-1957; H. PARK ARNOLD, Glendale, California, 1957-1958; 
ALBERT J. TULLY, Mobile, Alabama, 1959-1960 
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Top Row, left to right: Alabama: T. BEN HAGLER, Ph.D., Auburn, Alabama; California-Nevada-Hawaii: RAY 
A. WEYMOUTH, Redwood City, California; Capital: WILLIAM M. EAGLES, M.D., Chesterfield Club, Richmond, 
Virginia. Second Row, left to right: Carolinas: COLONEL MARION S. LEWIS, Charleston, South Carolina; 
Florida: JAMES W. PARRISH, D.D., DeLand, Florida; Georgia: MYLES L. COOK, Douglas, Georgia. Third Row, 
left to right: Minois-Eastern lowa: VERROLLTON C. SHAUL, Champaign-Urbana Ciub, Champaign, Iilinois; 
Indiana: D. DEAN RHOADS, South Fort Wayne Ciub, Fort Wayne, indiana; Kansas: GORDON L. TEALL, D.0.S 
Hiawatha, Kansas. Fourth Row, left to right: Kentucky-Tennessee: TED R. OSBORN, The Blue Grass, Lexing 
ton Club, Lexington, Kentucky; Louwisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee: STEVE A. ALFORD, JR., Baton Rouge 
Louisiana; Michigan: DR. GEORGE E. BOWLER, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Fifth Row, left to right: Minnesota 
Dakotas: D. WAYNE SUTHERLAND, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Missouri-Arkansas: RALPH E. WILSON, Osceola, 
Arkansas; Montana: S. CLARK PYFER, Helena, Montana. Sixth Row, left to right: Nebraska-lowa: HOWARD 
E. JACKSON, Mason City, lowa; New England: STEVE G. MANIATTY, Willimantic, Connecticut; New Jersey: 
HENRY H. NUSSBAUM, Hillside, New Jersey. Seventh Row, left to right: New York: WILLIAM O. HAMILTON 
Perry, New York; Ohio: DR. HAROLD R. CARBIN, South Toledo Club, Toledo, Ohio; Ontario-Quebec-Maritime: 
F. W. SUMMERHAYES, Brantford, Ontario. Eighth Row, left to right: Pacific-Northwest: FLOYD J. WELDON 
University, Seattle Club, Seattie, Washington; Pennsylvania: JOSEPH D. CEADER, Riegeisville, Pennsylvania 
Rocky Mountain: JESS E. KITTS, South Adams County Club, Derby, Colorado. Ninth Row, left to right 
Southwest: F. B. FORD, Mount Franklin, El Paso Club, Ei Paso, Texas; Texas-Oklahoma: JAY DEE FOUNTAIN, 
Northwest Lawton Club, Lawton, Oklahoma; Utah-Idaho: HOWARD E. WATTS, Ogden, Utah. Bottom Row, left 
to right: Western Canada: C. LEROY TISDALE, M.D., Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; West Virginia: JOHN L 
HELTON, Martinsburg, West Virginia; Wisconsin-Upper Michigan: RALPH E. BALLIETTE, Platteville, Wisconsin 


CHAIRMEN OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES 
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Top Row, left to right: Achievement Reports: ROY H. SILVER, Roslindale-West Roxbury Club, Roslindale, 
Massachusetts; Agriculture and Conservation: JOE A. MUELLER, Southwest St. Louis Club, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Attendance and Membership: WAYNE GUTHRIE, Irvington, Indianapolis Club, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Boys and Girls Work: HAROLD M. HEIMBAUGH, West Hollywood Ciub, Encino, California; Circle K Clubs: 
ERVIN S. QUEEN, Logan, West Virginia. Second Row, left to right: Key Clubs: DR. FRED R. MELONE, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York; Kiwanis Education, Fellowship, and Inter-Cilub Relations; CARL B. HYATT, 
JR., Asheville, North Carolina; New Club Building: TED R. JOHNSON, Capital City, Denver Club, Denver, 
Colorado; Past international Presidents: ALBERT J. TULLY, Mobile, Alabama; Programs and Music: VIRGIL 
EVERSOLE, Harlan, Kentucky; Public and Business Affairs—Canada: ROBERT H. STROUD, Westmount, Oshawa 
Club, Oshawa, Ontario. Bottom Row, left to right: Public and Business Affairs—United States: DERRAL L 
CLARK, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; Resolutions: NORMAN W. PAYNTER, East Cleveland Club, Cleveland, Ohio 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims: ROBERT F. WEBER, Detroit, Michigan; Vocational Guidance: 
JACK D. VANTINE, Bismarck, North Dakota; Fiftieth Anniversary; MERLE H. TUCKER, Gallup Club, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; Director of Council and Convention Music: EM/L J. BECKSTROM, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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the Kiwanis Cycle 
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Each member club within the district was entitled to send three 

delegates to the district convention, thus exercising similar 

authority on the u'strict as on the International level. A repre- DISTRICT 
sentative of Kiwanis International attended each of the district CONVENTION 
conventions, and the district cycle that followed was part of the 

larger cycle of the entire organization. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS- 
DESIGNATE 


District committees, appointed DISTRICT 


by the Governor-designate, serve 
divisions and clubs. BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


DISTRICT 
GOVERNOR-DESIGNATE 


DISTRICT SECRETARY 
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The Programs of Service for 1962 evolve from the traditional programs of 


previous years adopted to current conditions and reinforced by activity 
experience on the community level. The total direction of the Programs 
of Service is an expression of the collective action of individuals. The 
programs fashioned from this process come back to the member clubs 
and the individual committee member through an orderly sequence of 
leadership training. 





The General Office, housed in 
the Kiwanis International Build- 
ing in Chicago, serves as a clear- 
ing house. Under the supervision 
of the elected officers of Kiwanis 
International, the International 
Secretary and his staff, the Gen- 
eral Office serves every level of 
Kiwanis Administration and 
every area of Kiwanis activity 
throughout the year. 


On August 1, 1961, the new administration of Kiwanis International 
assumed control at the Midsummer Board meeting. From reso- 
lutions adopted at Toronto, from past collective experience, and 
from the exchange of opinions at the International convention, 
the Board Committee on Programs drafted the Administrative 
Theme and Programs of Service for 1962. These became the 
foundation for all program planning. 
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There’s hardly a cloud to be 
seen on the economic 


horizon. All the 


key indices—personal income, industrial 


oe AN BUSINESS is very likely 
d to experience a record year of 
1962 The 
momentum should be strong enough 


prosperity in forward 
to pull all segments of the economy 
along with it, including small busi- 
ness concerns. The main questions 
How big will the boom 


will 


right now are 

be , What 
1ught in a price-cost squeeze during 

most of 1£61? To chart 


it is first necessary 


happen to profits 
the course 
ahead to under- 
nd just where we have been 
Starting in mid-1960, the nation 
dipped into a business recession. This 
happy state of affairs persisted for 
beut a year, and then, in the sum- 
er of 1961, a 
movement began to develop 


definite recov ery 


It was 


ther sudden nor sensational, but 


t was unmistakable 


production, retail sales, 


point to a boom in 1962 


FORECAST FOR SMALL 


By JOHN G. FORREST 


Financial-Business News Editor 
The Veu York Times 


As 1961 went on, the improvement 
Figures for personal in- 
come, industrial production in gen- 
eral, retail sales, construction, and 
automobile sales set or neared new 
highs. Among these, personal income 
is perhaps the key statistic of all, 
since it indicates the general well- 
being of the public and its ability to 
buy goods and services. Late last 
year personal income soared to a 
record annual rate of more than $425 
billion. Of this amount, $367,800,- 
000,000 will remain after taxes—more 
than a billion dollars for every day 
of the year. This set the stage for 


continued. 


construction, and automobile sales— 


BUSINESS 


a resumption of consumer spending 
on a big scale. And there are many 
informed observers who think that 
consumer spending holds the key to 
what kind of a business year 1962 will 
be. 

A breakdown in the rise of per- 
sonal income showed that the bulk of 
it was represented by an increase in 
wage and salary payments. This is 
always considered a favorable eco- 
nomic development—especially for 
retailers—because it means more 
money in the pocket for purchases. 
Manufacturing payrolls rose sharply 
late in 1961. About two-thirds of the 
gain was in industries making dur- 
able goods, notably autos. Other 
industries with sizable payroll in- 
creases included primary and fabri- 
cated metals, electrical machinery, 
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food, clothing, and, to a lesser extent, 
textiles and chemicals. 

As 1961 drew to a close, the Morgan 
Guaranty Bank said: 

“Consumers . are finally show- 
ing signs of greater inclination to 
spend from their rising incomes. The 
reception given to new-model cars 
has been very encouraging. ... At 
the same time, a greater than sea- 
sonal rise has occurred in depart- 
ment-store sales in recent weeks, and 
reports from other types of retail out- 
lets also have been favorable.” 

Meanwhile, other business statis- 
tics compiled and issued by the 
Federal government underscored the 
healthy condition of business. New 
orders by durable goods 
manufacturers month after 


month. Durable goods factory sales 


received 


rose 


196] = 


DECEMBER 


JANUARY 


\ 


Private 
reached the highest 
Construc- 
including 


showed an upward trend 
housing starts 
level in almost two years. 
tion activity as a whole 
the building of factories, office build- 
ings, motels, schools, and highways, 
as well as new homes—soared to a 
record high. 

In the final quarter of 1961, sales of 
rolled along at a near- 
record level. Detroit was in a happy 
mood, since the public response to 
the 1962 models was considered all- 


new cars 


important to the prospects of a ban- 
ner year in 1962. In 1961, the in- 
dustry had to contend with labor 
trouble that led to crippling strikes 
against General Motors Corporation 
and Ford Motor Company. Produc- 
tion was brought to a halt just at the 
time when the automobile manufac- 


1962 


turers were bringing out their new 
lines, which put a crimp in the 
final production and sales figures for 
1961 

For the key steel industry, 1961 
was in many ways a year of frustra- 
tion. In the early part of the year, 
operations were at a low level and 
at one stage the nation’s mills ac- 
tually ran at less than half their ca- 
The cry went up in the in- 
dustry: “Wait until next month.” 
But the next month and the next 
showed no striking gains as the ex- 
pected surge in new orders failed to 
Even during a moderate 


pacity 


materialize. 
gain in the second half of the year, 
the mills were worked at little more 
than 70 capacity. In all, 
steel production for 1961 barely 
equalled the 1960 total and that had 


per cent 





been curtailed by the developing re- 
cession 

The steel industry is considerably 
more optimistic about 1962. The big 
factor here is the possibility of a 
nation-wide strike when union con- 
tracts run out at the end of June. Ac- 
cordingly, steel-users are expected to 
stockpile supplies of steel as a hedge 
against a possible walkout and shut- 
down of Such 
stockpiling is likely to.mark the first 
half of 1962, though not on such a 
frantic scale as in 1959, the last strike 
year in the industry. If new car pro- 
duction and sales hold up through- 
out 1962, this, will be a major 
stimulus to the steel industry. Com- 
pany officials now look for at least a 
their 1961 


steel production 


too, 


moderate increase ove! 
business 

The auto companies are much more 
optimistic. They talk confidently of 
a record year in 1962, hoping to sell 
seven million o1 In 1961, 


the final sales total was less than six 


more Cars 


million 

Another indication that the econ- 
omy will 1962 is 
the projections for capital spending 
This is a vital factor, since spending 
for new plants and equipment has an 


have more zip in 


effect throughout the entire economy 

Early surveys of business spending 
plans all pointed toward a record out- 
lay in 1862. The estimates varied, 
running from 4 to 10 per cent above 
the 1961 figure of $34,500,000,000. The 
emphasis this year is likely to be not 
so much on new capacity—after all, 
most industry is not running at 100 
per cent of its potential rate—as on 
Efficiency 
equipment, plant 
Here IS 


where a variety of small and medium- 


efliciency would be 
achieved by new 


renovation, and automation 


sized businesses should find ready 
customers, 

The increase in capital spending is 
manufacturing, 
long-established 
nd highly regarded survey. Among 
makers of 


expected mostly in 


according to one 


; 


ypes of manufacturing, 
durable goods plan to step up their 
capital more than 
in soft The only cut- 
backs are expected in electrical ma- 
Commercial 
large) 
outlays are predicted for all of these 


fields 


roads 


investment those 


goods lines 


chinery and chemicals 
businesses, utilities, railroads 


A rise in spending by rail- 
note- 
back 


to dis- 


would be ularly 


worthy, since cut 


harply in recent ve lus 
appointing business 
The same survey also showed that 


manufacturers as a group expected 


a rise of 7 per cent in their sales in 
1962. 

Capital spending accounts for an 
important part of the Gross National 
Product—the sum of all goods and 
services. The GNP is expected to 
show a substantial gain in 1962 after 
climbing to a record high in the final 
quarter of 1961. Here, too, there is no 
exact agreement, but advance esti- 
mates place the 1962 figure at least 10 
per cent higher than the 1961 level. 
The final result will depend on that 
unpredictable factor—the consumer. 
The more he spends, the more he will 
fan the demand for goods and serv- 
ices and, hence, stimulate production 
all down the line. 

One problem that marked 1961 
unemployment—is likely to persist 
well into 1962, although perhaps at a 
reduced degree. Even as business 
improved and total employment 
reached record highs, the number of 
the jobless held steady at about 7 per 
cent of the available labor force. The 
main reason was that not enough new 
jobs were created to absorb the con- 
stant stream of new members in the 
labor force. Automation was also 
cited as a “villain” in the unemploy- 
ment picture. 

At the end of 1961, Administration 
officials in Washington were hope- 
fully predicting a dip in unemploy- 
ment in the coming months to 5 per 
cent or less of the labor force. That 
would still leave it at an uncomfort- 
ably high level. Here is a problem 
involving retraining of workers “dis- 
paced” by automation, among other 
things, that will not be easy to solve. 
Apparently, not even record indus- 
trial activity is the solution 

What about the outlook for profits? 
It is true that corporate earnings did 
improve in 1961 as sales volume rose. 
But the point is that they did nat rise 
at a comparable rate and that many 
companies were only able to report 
“sharply higher sales, small increase 
in earnings.’ Some—although these 
were in the minority 
a dip in profits on a sales rise. 
Throughout American industry, the 
squeeze on: costs prices 
held abotit steady, and earnings were 
caught in the middle. 


was rose, 


Tue ovttooK ror 1962 depends to a 
great extent on what happens to ma- 
and Materials 
the wholesale level 
little changed in 1961, but labor costs 
edged up. Most experts think the 
price line can be held in 1962 on ma- 
terials, but they are less certain about 


terials labor costs. 


costs at were 


actually had’ 


labor. If the price of peace in the 
steel industry is a general wage in- 
crease, there is every chance it will 
touch off a round of wage increases 
in various other industries. That 
would set off a new wave of damag- 
ing inflation, a situation we have been 
able to avoid successfully in the last 
few years. 

It would be wise for businessmen 
not to commit themselves too firmly 
to holding the price line on their 
products beyond a few months, until 
the wage-inflation picture becomes 
clearer. 

Meanwhile, another force will be 
acting to fan the fuel of inflation— 
government spending. Government 
spending soared to a peacetime rec- 
ord in 1961 as the “cold war” waxed 
warmer. Defense outlays rose even 
as Washington was spending billions 
on anti-recession measures. The re- 
cession is over, byt defense spending 
is almost certain to continue to rise. 
It has accounted for some 9 per cent 
of all goods and services. Now it’s 
headed for 10 per cent and higher. 
Here, of course, is the number one 
market for producers of military 
items from missile parts to small am- 
munition. 

There will be no balanced budget 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962. In fact, there is likely to be a 
federal deficit of more than $8 bil- 
lion. Last fiscal year’s deficit was 
$3,900,000,000. 

This has more than an inflationary 
aspect. Such a huge deficit in the 
offing almost surely means that the 
tax reform that has been talked about 
for the new session of Congress will 
be put off until at least 1963. Taxes 
will remain at the present high levels, 
quite possibly for years to come. 
However, the Administration has in- 
dicated it will do something about 
liberalizing tax depreciation sched- 
ules within the next year or two. 
More liberal allowance rates have 
been drawn up already for the hard- 
pressed textile industry, and the 
pressure will be on to extend the 
treatment to other industries in sim- 
ilar straits. 

Government deficits of the 
being piled up in this fiscal year also 
tend to cast doubts on the stability 
of the US dollar. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1959 and 1960 there was 
some loss of confidence in the dollar 
throughout the world. Money left 
this country at a faster rate than 
it came in, and the result was 
a widening gap in our balance-of- 

(see FORECAST page 88) 


size 
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A GLANCE BACKWARD 


This is an age of science-of analyses, 
categories and facts. Once there was an age 
of magic, an age somuch simpler 
than ours that even the composition of the 
universe was simple. Men lived close to 
nature then, and defined the world in terms of 
four elements: Earth, Aur, Fire,and Water — 
earth twill, air to breathe, fire for heat, 

x todrink. From these four realms all their 
imagery was drawn. Earth, Air, Fire, and Water. 
The universe was as simple as that: 


Here is an allegory, a tale told with images 

and symbols by four authors who were 

acutely aware of mans role in nature. 

It invites those who will to set free their 
imaginations and let their fantasies transport 
them into that magical era when men and nature 
sve eno ie clement sinpcing 


() " 
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DRAWINGS BY VIRGIL BURNETT /CALLIGRAPHY BY KENNETH 0. JOHNSON 





CARTH Washington Irving 


Vast lawns chat gctend like sheets of vivid green, with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, 
heaping up rich piles of foliage: the solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades, 

with the deer trooping in silent herds across them; the hare, bounding away to a covert; 

or the pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the wing: the brook tauaht to wind in natural meanderings, 
orexpand into a glassy lake: the sequestered pool reflecting the quivering trees, with the 

yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, and the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters: 
while some rustic simple or sylvan statuc, grown green and dank with age, gives an air 

of classic sanctity to the seclusion. The Sketch Book 
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AIR | edgar Aitan Poe 


it was, indeed, a tempestuous, 

ye tly bef igh 

one wildly singular 

in its t=rror and its beauty. 
Awhirlwind had apparently 

collected its force in our vicinity: 

for there were freouent and violent 
alterations in the direction of the wind: 
and the oiceding density of the clouds 
(which hung so low as to press 

upon the turrets of the house) 

did not prevent our perceiving 


the life-like velocity with which 
they flew careringfrem all points 
against cach other, 

without passing away 

into the distance. 
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FIRE Nathanet Hawthorne 
.. . mamberless grat guns whase thunder had long been the woice of battle - \ | 
the artillery of the Armada, the battering-trains of Marlborough, and the adverse carthyp 
Napoleon and Wellington -were trundled into the midst of the fire. By the conti | 
dry combustibles it had now waxed so intense that neither brass nor iron could wichstand i 
Ir was wonderful to behold how these terrible instruments of slaughter melted away like playthings 
of wax. Then che armies of the carth wheeled around the mighty furnace, with their military music 
playing triumphant marches, and flung in cheir muskets and swords. The standard -bearers likewise 
cast one look upward at their banners, all tattered with shot-holes and inscribed with the names of 
victorious fields, and,giving them a last flourish in the breeze, they lowered them into the flame, 
which snatched them upward in its rush toward the clouds. Mosses from an Old Manse 
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Every nowand then a shoal of flying fish 

scared from the water under the bows SSN 
would loap into the air and fall the meyt moment. A 
like a shower of silver into the sea. 
Then you would see the superb albacore, 

wich i literng sites sailing af 

and often describing an arc in his descent 
disappear on the surface of the water. 

Faroff, the lofty jet of the whale might be seen, 

and, nearer at hand, 

the prowling shark, 

that villainous footpad of the seas, 

and, at a wary distance, tite th t “il vr 
regard us with his evil ee XN a 
monster the deep, flating om the surf | 
would as we approached, sink slowly 
inititlisdeaiidlaiatiiiddes 

But the most impressive feature of the scene 

was the almost unbroken silence 

that reigned over sky and water: Typee 





Q™ SUNDAY AFTERNOON last Feb- 
ruary, the number one citizen of 
Glen Rock, New Jersey, a tall, dis- 
tinguished, handsome, mustachioed 
fellow with long hair tinged white 
along the sideburns and wearing a 
grey tweed jacket, maroon striped 
tie, charcoal grey trousers, and 
horned rimmed glasses, strode into a 
cub-scout banquet in a church hall 
in Hawthorne, New Jersey. Under 
his arm he carried a collapsible easel 
and a mammoth pad of paper. 

“Good afternoon, George,” said a 
woman selling tickets at the door. 
“Go right in.” 

“Hi, George,” called a scout leader, 
waving to him. “Would you like to 
eat first?” 

“Thanks, I’ve already eaten,” he 
answered. “I'll just park myself in 
the back until dinner’s over.” 

“I’m Al Anderson, George,” 
other scout leader explained, sitting 
down next to him. “I’m supposed to 
introduce I'd like a little 
information.” 

“First of all, people don’t give a 
darn who I draw for. You can men- 
tion a few magazines: True, This 
Week, Boy’s Life, Scouting. Do any 
of your people get the Ridgewood 
paper?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you might mention that I 
draw a weekly panel called ‘Local 
Color’ for it. Otherwise just tell them 
that I do magazine cartooning.” 

Around artist and scout leader 
whirled a maelstrom of activity: 
mothers telling their blue-uniformed 
children to eat, and the kids holding 
out for the heaping plates of ice cream 
they knew were coming. A speech to 
the parents followed an induction and 
award ceremony, and then the scout 
leader was saying: “Now for a little 
entertainment. If you ever pick up a 
magazine with cartoons, you'll 
find .. .” and George Wolfe noise- 
lessly placed his easel on the stage. 
His pen began squeaking, and before 
long an elephant with a checkered 
pattern on his trunk slowly material- 
ized on the sheet of paper tacked to 
his easel. A hush fell over the audi- 
ence as boys and girls strained in 
their chairs to see. 

“Anybody know 
George Wolfe asked. 

“An elephant that checked his 
trunk,” one freckle-faced boy an- 
swered correctly. The room rocked 
with laughter. 

George Wolfe is a gag cartoonist. 
He gives an occasional chalk talk for 
organizations in and around his home 


an- 


you, so 


what this is?” 
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Cartoonist George Wolfe 
gets his “material” from the 











community he lives in—and 
gives as much in return 


By HAL HIGDON 


town of Glen Rock; he draws rent 
enclosures for the New York Life 
Insurance Company; he recently il- 
lustrated a book by John Bailey, 
editor of Suburbia Today, entitled 
“My Uncle Was a Trout”; he makes 
posters for any one of a dozen differ- 
ent customers; and he former 
secretary of the extremely prestigious 
National Cartoonist’s Society. But 
most of his comes from 
magazine gag cartoons. Some Wolfe 
classics include: one in Look of a 
lady about to buy a scale in a hard- 
ware and appliance store (says the 
salesman: “Best of all, you can lose 
up to 30 pounds by simply moving 
this little wheel’); an American Le- 
gion Magazine drawing of a woman 
nagging her husband as he drives 
(says she: “How is it that I—who 
don’t even know how to drive—have 
to keep telling you what to do?”); a 
Collier’s gag showing a lone man in 
a lawyer's office surrounded by a half 
dozen cats sitting in chairs (says the 
lawyer: “Now that we're all here, 
we'll proceed with the reading of your 
Aunt Matilda’s will”); and perhaps 
his most often reprinted cartoon, the 
Saturday Evening Post drawing of a 
disgruntled kid running away from 
home dragging a wagon with a TV set 


is a 


income 


in it, 

But George Wolfe’s fame in his 
home town of Glen Rock, New Jersey 
rests as much on community achieve- 
ment as on national publication. 
“George is in everything,” one of his 
neighbors told me. To list his ac- 
complishments, George Wolfe is 


1962 


director of the annual Independence 
Day celebration; a past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Glen Rock; a 
Little League baseball manager (“my 
most peaceful time is when I’m away 
with the team”); head judge of the 
dog show; permanent M. C. for the 
high school football banquet and all 
the wrestling matches (he wears an 
honorary letter on a big white 
sweater); a member of the board of 
directors for the Valley Opera Com- 
pany; on the committee for good 
schools (“there are other things I'd 
like to do, such as civil defense work, 
but I’m too old”); founder of the local 
blood bank; a humorist both in busi- 
ness and out (while I was compiling 
this list he said, “all you have to do 
is change one word and it will be a 
terrific obituary”) ; and one of the few 
Democrats in town (“they wanted me 
to run for mayor, but I wouldn’t even 
make a good dogcatcher’”’). 

Because of this string of accomp- 
lishments, George Wolfe is known 
by almost everybody as the “unoffi- 
cial mayor of Glen Rock”—a title that 
even the official mayor acknowledges. 
George, however, is slightly less im- 
pressed by his involvement in com- 
munity activities. “Almost the entire 
town commutes to New York during 
the day,” he says, “and I’m the only 
one left to do anything.” 

George Wolfe has succeeded in 
publicizing Glen Rock by using it, 
whenever appropriate, in his nation- 
ally published cartoons. If a school 
needs a name, it will likely appear as 
the Glen Rock High School, and oc- 
casionally men at cookouts are seen 
wearing T-shirts lettered Glen Rock 
Kiwanis. He still gets letters from 
people living in Glen Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania who want to know where in 
their Glen Rock he lives. Once he 
placed the name of his old New York 
school P.S. 171 in a cartoon, which 
the editors for some unfathomable 
reason changed to P.S. 10. He got a 
letter from the principal of P.S. 10, 
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who, aiter checking the alumni list 
all the way back to 1900, was disap- 
pointed not to find the name of 
George Wolfe 

His family .(which he refers to as 


Wolfe Pack), 


wife, Irene, his two grown boys, Paul 


his consisting of his 


and Larry, and his Siamese cat, Nikki, 
have accumulated some fame in their 


own right through an irregularly 


appearing series of multi-panel car- 
the 


trade as a 
“spread”—done for the nationally 
distributed Sunday supplement, This 
Week. The series centers around the 
life of a family resembling his own, 
even down to the cat. “My only break 
“was to 


toons—known in 


with reality,” says ‘George, 
add a big Dane dog to the cartoons. 
People come to our house and are 
surprised when they discover that we 
don’t own a dog.” 

So much did George Wolfe become 
identified with the 
shaped, good-natured bumbler in the 


watermelon- 


series that even the This Week edi- 
tors began to think of the man in the 
cartoon as a personification of the 
man who was drawing it. So did the 
accounting department. Checks ar- 
rived identifying the strip’s hero as 
George Wolfe: “Mr. Wolfe’s wife 
takes his hammock” or “Mr. Wolfe is 
fed at a cookout.” One day, after hav- 
ing sold a cartoon in which the hero 
gives his cat’s kittens away to all his 
neighbors only to return home and 
discover in the last panel that his dog 
has given birth to pups, George 
presented a check in the vicinity of 
$500 to a new teller at the bank. After 
reading the inscription on the back 
(“Mr. Wolfe gets rid of basket of 
kittens”), the teller is supposed to 
have looked up in surprise and said, 
“Sounds like kitten raising is a good 
business.” 

George once drew a cartoon series 
featuring his wife sick in bed. The 
day the cartoon appeared he got a call 


from his mother-in-law in California 
wanting to know if everything was 
all right. Another time he sold a car- 
toon of a salesman wearing a dozen 
ties around his neck leaning over a 
counter with the accompanying cap- 
tion: “Foster certainly can sell ties.” 
Within a week he received a box 
containing a beautiful silk tie from a 
man named Foster who owned a 
clothing store in New York. George 
has since been naming Cadillac 
agencies in his cartoons, but without 
equal success. 

“Finding the right name to use in 
a cartoon is always a problem,” says 
George. “Usually I use the name of 
the person I saw last. If I come in 
from the candy stcre where I’ve 
talked to Cramer, I may put his name 
in my next caption.” 

He also uses a collection of what 
today seem like completely improb- 
able names, collected out of an old 
colonial book of family names in the 
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Because he works at home and has taken part 
in community activities, George has earned 
the title, “Unofficial Mayor of Glen Rock.” 
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Adirondacks. As I sat talking with 
him in his office, I noticed a list of 
these remnants of the past tacked on 
a wall. It included full names such as 
Trammer W. Splown, Darlington 
Hoopes, and Orlando Furioso Bump. 
It also included single names such as 
Laubstraub, Kribble, Onderdunk, 
Bixbee, Sowerbutt, and Poffenbur- 
ger, names that appear fairly regu- 
larly in Wolfe drawings. 

His office, an oak-panelled alcove 
on the second floor of his neat two- 
story home, consists of what might 
be called organized disorganization. 
The main piece of furniture is a 
drawing board with a large glass 
panel, a device used by most car- 
toonists to facilitate tracing their own 
pencil sketches. Around the draw- 
ing board, hanging on the wall or 
stacked in book cases are the ac- 
coutrements of the cartoonist’s trade: 
ink bottles, a rubber anatomy model, 
cartoon books by the hundreds, a 
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program for the Princeton University 
Glee Club concert for which George 
drew the cover, of Wham 
Magazine, the cover of which he also 
drew, a scout knife, dozens of other 
magazines, drawings, a plaque from 
the 39th installation of officers in the 
New Jersey (Kiwanis) District for 
1957, letters from magazines okaying 
cartoon roughs, a National Merit 
Scholarship certificate for his son 
Paul, a statement from United News- 
paper Magazine Corporation telling 
how much they paid him last year, 
pencils, erasers, clippings, and in the 
midst of it all a sign reading: WOLF 
AT WORK—PLEASE DO NOT DIS- 
TURB. 


copies 


(seorce Wotre was born half a hun- 
dred years ago in Pennsylvania, but 
spent most of his first dozen years 
on his grandfather's farm near Scot- 
land, Connecticut. When his father, 
a salesman, moved the family to New 
York, they lived in a tenement sec- 
tion that George says was condemned 
even then. “People used to leave 
garbage in the halls because rats 
charged at them out of the dumb- 
waiter. Those buildings still stand 
today except that now three times 
as many Puerto Ricans live in them. 
It was hard on me being fresh from 
the country. They tried to get me 
at eleven to fight with a kid six, who 
at the time was smoking a cigarette. 
I finally started playing with the girls 
because they weren’t quite so fright- 
ening. Even so, I got my glasses 
broken once a month by them.” 

Somewhat awed by his surround- 
ings, George found himself spending 
more and more time indoors. His 
mother coming home from shopping 
would find him under foot and, 
to amuse him, would draw little 
sketches on her shopping bags for 
him to copy. “One day a German 
boy came to school with a drawing 
in colored India ink of the rabbit on 
Br’er Rabbit molasses. It was so good 
I couldn’t wait until I could get home 
and talk my mother into buying a jar 
of molasses.” 

In high school George 
many art courses that, in order for 
him to graduate, the chairman of 
records (who also supervised a car- 
toonist’s club) had to manipulate five 
hours of art on his record into three 
years of math and two of physics. 
George told him at the time that it 


took so 
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was all right. “I wasn’t interested 
in going to college,” he says. “I was 
more interested in becoming a car- 
toonist and making a million dollars.” 

Already in high school he had be- 
gun to sell his first cartoons to Judge, 
while at the same time assisting Ed 
Vernier with his syndicated Mr. & 
Mrs. comic strip and Clark Watson 
with a strip called “The Pingos and 
Smigs” about elves living in subter- 
ranean tunnels. “Nobody who is alive 
today will remember it,” said George. 
His mother encouraged him to be- 
come an artist, but his father thought 
he'd be better off as a shoe salesman. 
George would run out of the house 
mornings and sit in a candy store 
until his father left. Then he would 
come back home to draw. 

During the depression, George 
Wolfe drew blueprints in a Wall 
Street office for $25 a week, while 
down the corridor people stood in 
line to jump off ledges, and soup lines 
three blocks long formed below. 
Shortly thereafter he took part in 
an abortive strike of cartoonists 
against Judge. Picket lines were in 
disfavor at the time, and the car- 
toonist were thrown into jail (“the 
police found them with dangerous 
weapons: sharp pencils” )—all except 
George, who was out buying a sand- 
wich at the time. Besides Judge he 
sold cartoons to Ballyhoo and Cap- 
tain Billy’s Whiz Bang; then the 
larger general magazines began to 
use gag drawings to enliven their 
rear pages and lure readers back to 
the advertising. George has been 
one of the top selling “name” car- 
toonists ever since. He heads the 
clique of cartoonists who meet every 
Wednesday noon for lunch at The 
Pen & Pencil, an artist’s hangout on 
New York’s east side. He has been 
eating there since 1935 (“the only 
one in the place with longer service 
than me is the owner’), and the other 
cartoonists congregate, at least in 
part, for the pleasure of his company. 
His drawings, along with the stand- 
ard autographed pictures of the fa- 
mous, adorn several walls, including 
those of the men’s room—and the 
ladies room, too. The other Wednes- 
day Pen and Pencil habitués look to 
George somewhat as their leader 
(according to his long time friend 
Henry Boltinoff, “George is really 
the sober Oscar Levant of the car- 
toonists”) and the only person in 
their midst to whom they can entrust 
the delicate operation of dividing up 
the bill. 


On at least one occasion his car- 

















toonist friends have placed a sym- 
bolic banana peel in his path hoping 
that, to their amusement, he would 
tumble. When George once showed 
up at the offices of Argosy Magazine, 
his portfolio of cartoon roughs 
tucked under one arm, he was told 
that the cartoon editor had been fired 
and a new man put in his place. The 
“new editor” asked George to have 
a seat and then leaned over the desk. 
“IT want to know something about the 
way cartoons have been bought 
here,” he said. “I’ve heard that the 
old editor was very unfair.” 

George stared hard at the man be- 
fore him and then glanced carefully 
over his shoulder and around the 
room: “Okay, where’s the camera?” 

The man threw up his hands: 
“You ruined it!” He was Candid 
Cameraman, Alan Funt. 

George married in 1939 and lived 
in Teaneck before moving to another 
New Jersey town: Mahwah. For 
three years he worked unsuccess- 
fully at trying to float a $600,000 
school bond issue. After the measure 
was ultimately voted down, he de- 
cided to move to a more community- 
minded town. Several years after he 
left, the Ford Foundation helped 
build a $4 million school. 

At first George’s neighbors in Glen 
Rock eyed with some _ suspicion 
a man who didn’t behave in the nor- 
mal American suburban tradition of 
running for the commuter train. 
George explains: “I used to get up 
early, drive my wife to the bus sta- 
tion, buy a paper, and walk home. 
The neighbors stared. They must 
have thought I was a bookie or some- 
thing. One day the milkman knocked 
on the door and asked me if I were 
sick. He said some of the neighbors 
had been wondering.” 

The neighbors have long since ac- 
cepted George Wolfe as part of the 
community scenery, almost, in fact, 
as the community. In 1957 Kiwanis 
came to Glen Rock and elected 
George Wolfe as its first club presi- 
dent. In the noon meetings over 
which he presided, George saw a 
subject with humorous possibilities, 
and in April 1958, the first of his car- 
toon series “Has Your Club Got One 
Of These?” (which through some 
mystical editorial osmosis has since 
been changed to “Does Your Club 
Have One of These?’’) appeared in 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

In this series he wields a rubber- 


a week, on Wednesdays, George 
editorial offices in New York City. 
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tipped rapier with the finesse of a 
Dumas hero, satirizing such Kiwan- 
ians as: the gourmet (“You call this 
mess food? I had better food in a 
prison camp. Gosh, the stuff would 
give a pig indigestion. Why this dish 
looks like something my cat dragged 
in.”); the member who always 
dashes off as soon as he finishes his 
dessert (“Sorry I’ve got to leave, 
fellers, but my Siamese Fighting Fish 
is expecting and you know how it is, 
it’s kinda important that I be there 
at her side at a time like this.”); the 
casual induction ceremony (“Nice 
having you aboard, Bob, er excuse 
me it’s Dick, isn’t it? Well, anyhow, 
whatever your name is, I’m sure 
you're going to have a ball here in 
Kiwanis. I guess you've been told 
what Kiwanis stands for—No? Well 

no matter, Tom, I mean Ed, old 
sock—welcome to our club.”); or the 
guy with the gimmick (“We invite 
the mayor, see, and we’ll get the use 
of the town hall for the shindig 
then we invite the police commis- 
sioner and we got no parking prob- 
lem to worry about-—then we invite 
the head of the sanitation department 
and that'll take care of the clean- 
up”). George keeps an eager eye 
open for new ideas. “There’s one guy 
in our club,” he says, “who has pro- 
vided me with half a dozen situa- 
tions because of the way he acts. Yet 
he never catches on.” George satir- 
izes the pretentious more often than 
not, but occasionally the “one of 
these” that the club turns out hav- 
ing is an asset, as in his drawing of 
the doctor peering into a fluorscope 
and seeing a man with a Kiwanis em- 
blem for a heart (“The member who 
really lives and breathes Kiwanis”). 
Looking beyond his own club, George 
Wolfe has offered to give an original 
drawing plus a byline to anyone who 
can come up with a usable idea for 
the series. 


In oFFeRINc cartoons to a magazine, 
cartoonists usually prepare “roughs,” 
consisting of drawings made in ink, 
but not done with the excruciating 
care that may go into the final pub- 
lished drawing. Most cartoonists 
submit their work by mail on a hit or 
miss basis, but in New York, maga- 
zines open their editorial doors on 
Wednesdays for those who wish to 
show. their work in person and thus 
obtain a fast yes or no. 

I recently traveled with George 
Wolfe on what is called the “Wednes- 
day Rat Race.” I waited for him 
one Wednesday morning in the offices 
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of Ladies’ Home Journal. Several 
cartoonists stood around in one cor- 
ner of the waiting room, clad in dark 
raincoats, briefcases under their 
arms, desperately trying not to 
look too mysterious, discussing each 
other’s work, occasionally pulling a 
drawing out of an envelope to exhibit 
it. One by one they would disappear 
behind a white door with a gold 
handle from behind which laughter 
would occasionally be heard, only to 
reappear later to sit down, reshuffle 
their roughs, jot cryptic scrawls in 
their notebooks, and rise to move on 
to the next editorial office. At ex- 
actly 10:31 a.m. George Wolfe walked 
into the waiting room at the same 
time the cartoon editor, Mary Lea 
Page, appeared from behind the 
white door to hand something to her 
secretary. They greeted each other: 

“George!” . 

“Sweetheart!” 

“How are you?” 

Later he confided in me: “I have a 
bone to pick with her. Two of my 
roughs came back by mail crumpled 
up last month—with no backing.” At 
the Journal, the editor kept one car- 
toon rough, known in the trade as a 
“hold.” If the editorial board in 
Philadelphia liked it, they would give 
him an okay; if not, they would re- 
turn it to him to peddle elsewhere. 
Eventually, the cartoon would prob- 
ably sell to some other magazine 
down the line. 

We left for the offices of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. More than a 
dozen cartoonists stood waiting in 
the reception room. “Heck with 
them. I'll mail ’em in,” said George, 


and off we went to the offices of This 
Week. I waited in the reception 
room while George saw cartoon edi- 
tor Ralph Stein. He reappeared to 
announce: “They held one of my 
spreads, but said it probably wouldn't 
sell because it’s anti-mother-in- 
law.” At 1000 Jokes John Norment 
bought two of his This Week reject 
spreads, asking him to re-do the 
characters so as not to conflict with 
his other market. At King Features 
syndicate, he dropped off an envelope 
of cartoon roughs and picked up an 
envelope he had left the week be- 
fore. No okays, but he got in an ele- 
vator, headed up to Pictorial Review 
in the same building, and came down 
smiling. Two okays. It was time for 
lunch at the Pen and Pencil. After 
lunch George would visit the offices 
of the New York Life Insurance 
Company to spend the rest of the day 
working on whatever art assign- 
ments were available. It was a good 
morning’s work, and he seemed 
cheerful as we dodged throngs of 
lunch-bound pedestrians down 45th 
Street. 

George Wolfe, cartoonist, family 
provider, and unofficial mayor of 
Glen Rock, was moved to one last 
bit of philosophizing about his job: 
“If you think that because you're a 
cartoonist and your name appears in 
the paper and people recognize you 
that you need to be different, then 
you're heading for trouble. If you 
treat your profession like a job, just 
as your doctor does, respect it, but 
still don’t let it go to your head if 
anything big comes, then you can live 
a normal life.” THE END 


Meeting for lunch at the Pen and Pencil are cartoonists Henry Boltinoff, 
George Wolfe, Martha Blanchard, Harry Mace, and Vahan Shirvanian. 
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By JOSEPH BELL 


N RECENT YEARS, many Americans 
have become suddenly and acutely 
aware that millions of citizens of 
other nations are potential tourists to 
the United States. These people now 
have money. Many of them now have 
the urge to travel. Some are eager to 
visit the United States. Others can 
be encouraged. But in spite of these 
increasingly favorable conditions for 
reverse tourism (that is, foreign 
tourists visiting America), we have 
barely scratched the surface of the 
potential foreign tourist market. 
For example, every year more than 
2.5 million Britons holiday abroad, 
but presently only 86,000 visit the 
United States. More than 200,000 
West Germans could have afforded a 
US tour in 1960, but only 28,000 came. 
Almost all Americans who would like 
to improve this situation agree that 
it must be done in three ways: by 
cutting down bothersome entrance 
requirements; by overhauling our 
tourist plant so that it is properly 
equipped and serviced to entertain 
foreigners; and by vigorously pro- 
moting the United States through 
both public and private channels. 
The need for these reforms, though 
apparent for a number of years, did 
not get widespread attention until the 
gold crisis became a_ presidential 
campaign issue in 1960. For some 
years gold has been flowing out of 
the United States faster than it comes 
in. Much of this gold is being spent 
by American tourists in foreign lands 


(about $1.2 billion more in 1960 than 
was spent by foreign tourists here, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce). 

Ever since the unfavorable gold 
balance was emphatically called to 
the public’s attention last year, there 
has been an uncommonly strong— 
and, in some instances, overly-en- 
thusiastic—emphasis on the ability of 
reverse tourism to check the flow of 
gold from the United States. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges, in reporting to the President 
on this matter, said: “The program 
to market the United States as a 
travel destination . . . must increase 
the flow of foreign tourist traffic to 
the United States at a rate sufficient 
to check the flow of dollar balances 
from this country. . . . It is estimated 
that a European traveler spends a 
little over $500 in the United States. 
An increase of only 100 per cent in 
four years over the current level of 
visitors would pour $250 million an- 
nually into the domestic economy in 
the fourth year of the program.” 

Some of the federal officials di- 
rectly concerned with the problem 
are less sanguine about the economic 
potential of reverse tourism. Albert 
Clattenburg, Jr., deputy director of 
the US Visa Office, estimates that at 
least half the foreign tourists come 
over here on money sent to them by 
relatives in the United States. The 
Visa Office also points out that in- 
creasing the number of foreign visi- 
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tors from such countries as Poland, 
Japan, and Indonesia, which have 
stringent foreign exchange rules re- 
quiring that the entire travel expense 
of their nationals abroad must be met 
with foreign exchange provided from 
within the country visited, would not 
lessen the gold imbalance as far as 
the United States is concerned. 

“More visitors who have money of 
their own freely available outside the 
United States and are willing to spend 
it here would help us,” says Robert 
Hale, director of the Visa Office. “But 
the tourism campaign has not yet de- 
fined that target.” 

Nevertheless, there is now a target 
where none existed before, and no 
one in Washington today argues that 
tourism cannot be an effective eco- 
nomic tool. Reversing the tourism 
trend, however, is likely to be a dif- 
ficult job. The “tourist gap” has been 
growing steadily since the end of 
World War II. In 1949, American 
tourists traveling abroad spent $360 
million. By 1953, this figure jumped 
to $447 million. It has been going up 
steadily ever since—to $540 million 
in 1954, $886 in 1958, and well over 
$2 billion annually in the past two 
years. By contrast, the number of 
foreign visitors to the United States 
has been increasing much more 
slowly. In 1959, only 544,000 tourists 
visited the United States from out- 
side this continent. Although this 
figure grew to 780,000 in 1960, it still 
was eclipsed by more than two mil- 


lion Americans who traveled abroad, 
leaving in their wake a green ebb tide 
of US dollars. 

This is a perfectly natural after- 
math of two attitudes long held by 
Americans: that half the world 
spends much of its time figuring out 
devious ways to get into the US; and 
that tourists are a commodity the US 
should “export” in order to bulwark 
the war-ravaged economies of other 
friendly nations. The first attitude 
was probably never true, at least to 
the extent its devout followers still 
believe; the second, however, was 
both true and effective for many 
years—but now things have changed. 
The friendly foreign economies have 
been effectively bulwarked and are 
prospering; the United States is now 
in need of help. 


Ir rr sounns as if tourists are traded 
like sides of beef to maintain deli- 
cate international balances, this is 
not far from the truth. Many of the 
officials in Washington most closely 
involved regard our burgeoning ef- 
forts to attract tourists—as reflected 
in the establishment of the new US 
Travel Service—in just this way. 
“This isn’t a cut-rate or a do-good 
program,” C. P. Austin, one of the top 
officials in the Travel Service told me. 
“It’s strictly a business proposition. 
It couldn’t have been sold to Con- 
gress any other way. The opportunity 
to promote tourism to the United 
States simply didn’t exist until a few 


years ago. Now it does, and we're 
doing something about it.” 

The question of how effectively it 
is being done is one on which there 
is very little agreement—particu- 
larly among the federal officials in- 
volved, Congress, and the travel 
industry. But, as pointed out earlier, 
there is agreement that 
ment must come in the three areas 
of better visa handling, proper equip- 
ment of the tourist plant, and more 
vigorous promotion of the United 
States as a travel destination. Let's 
examine each of these three areas 
briefly. 

By far the best publicized—and 
least understood—is the noisy hassle 
over visa requirements. Complicated 
and insulting visa procedures have 
been cited—apparently without due 
cause—as the primary deterrent to 
potential tourists. As a result, the 
Visa Office in the Department of 
State is spending far too much 
of its time attempting to disprove 
apocryphal stories about the mis- 
treatment of foreigners applying for 
American visas. 

For example, almost every maga- 
zine article on tourism has contained 
—as a horrible example of current 
American visa practice—the narra- 
tive of the British noblewoman 
badgered by an visa 
officer in London who demanded to 
know, among other things, if she was 
coming to the United States for any 
“immoral purpose.” After days of 


improve- 
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It was a long time in coming, 


but America is finally 


trying to attract tourists 


rather than keep them 


away. The job, however, may 


not be an easy one 
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red-tape and nitpicking, so the story 
goes, the doughty lady gave the 
American consulate a tongue-lashing 
and wrote relatives in the United 
States that “it is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for an English woman to enter 
the United States.” This story—and 
others in a similar vein—has been 
printed so often that it has become 
a legend. 

Apparently, it simply isn’t true. A 
routine investigation by the Visa 
Office produced this cable: “Mrs. 
now London after visit 
US states that she has nothing but 
praise for personnel visa section; that 
she called in person only once on 
June 14, 1960, the day she received 
her visa from courteous and consid- 
erate employees and officers; that no 
insulting questions asked. . . . She 
states she recalled interview with 
unidentified newsman New York 
when she pointed out with emphasis 
rather than complaint that Ameri- 
cans visiting the United Kingdom do 
not need visas whereas Britishers 
visiting us do.” 

Why has the visa office thus far 
been made the whipping boy for the 
failure of reverse tourism? The an- 
swer is apparently two-fold: it un- 
doubtedly deserves a portion of the 
blame for past practices that have 
been highly questionable; and inter- 
national carriers, eager to see visas 
abandoned completely, are exerting 
every effort to discredit visa pro- 
cedures. 

No doubt there have been many 
times when our visa offices overseas 
have antagonized potential foreign 
visitors. One reason is that visa pro- 
cedures necessarily vary in each 


of the 250 overseas offices where 
American visas are issued. All 
American officials issuing visas are 
administering the same laws, but the 
degree of zealousness, the compe- 
tence of help, the mechanical equip- 
ment available, and—most important 
—the type of applicants vary greatly. 
In some overseas nations, visitors’ 
visas are, indeed, sought by large 
numbers of people who want to im- 
migrate to this country, and this 
slows procedures considerably for 
legitimate tourists. 

However, visa procedure is per- 
haps the one aspect of US tourist 
relations that has been significantly 
improved over the years. In 1955, 
consular officials were authorized to 
issue non-immigrant visas, on a re- 
ciprocal basis, valid for four years. In 
1957, the noxious fingerprint re- 
quirement was waived and a simple 
3x5-inch visa application form in- 
troduced. Taking an oath as part of 
the application was eliminated in 
1960. Finally, this year the long ap- 
plication form normally used in more 
complex cases, which had been criti- 
cized as offensive to some travelers, 
was eliminated. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that visa officers 
overseas are still performing their 
work under the same immigration 
laws, and they are permitted a great 
deal of latitude in complying with 
the letter of this law. Thus, where 
one consular official might pass an 
applicant after a two-minute ex- 
change of cordialities, another might 
subject him to a long and needless 
interrogation. This situation will un- 
doubtedly remain as long as we have 
visas and as long as they are issued 
to a widely divergent group of indi- 
vidual human beings. But the em- 
phasis today in visa offices all over 
the world is definitely on speed, effi- 
ciency, and courtesy. And there is 
convincing evidence that this pro- 
gram is having some effect 

On March 4, 1961, The New York 
Times in a round-up of visa pro- 
cedures, reported: “The US Embassy 
in Paris is now able to issue non- 
immigrant visas to French applicants 
in thirty minutes instead of the eight 
to ten days it used to take... . Con- 
sular officials in London today began 
asking applicants for non-immigrant 
visas only four simple questions... . 
The whole atmosphere of the visa 
section in Dublin has become more 
relaxed and friendly without short- 
circuiting State Department regula- 
tions.” 

Similarly favorable reports came 


in from Geneva, Bonn, Brussels, 
Tokyo, and other major cities of the 
world. All of this was spurred to a 
considerable degree by a directive 
from the State Department early in 
1961 saying, in effect: Make it as easy 
as possible to get a visa and still com- 
ply with the basic requirements of 
the law. 

This new philosophy was articu- 
lated by John R. Diggens, Jr., chief 
of the Visa Section of the Embassy 
in Paris, who said: “In the old days, 
our system was geared to screening 
the two per cent.we didn’t want. Now 
we're concentrating on making things 
as easy and pleasant as possible for 
the 98 per cent who are welcome.” 

Despite the improvements, some 
people, like the British lady men- 
tioned earlier, are still irked by the 
fact that tourists who travel to the 
United States must apply for visas 
while their own countries allow 
Americans to enter visa-free. Actu- 
ally, this program, under the Mar- 
shall Plan, had a specific purpose. 
It was a calculated means of encour- 
aging Americans to travel abroad 
while discouraging the reverse— 
purely as an economic measure. 
Today it explains why the history of 
American action aimed at soliciting 
more visitors to this country is nec- 
essarily brief. 

President Eisenhower first evinced 
interest in the subject back in 1954, 
when he had tourism studied by the 
Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy; then he followed up with a 
directive to governmental agencies 
designed to facilitate travel here by 
foreigners. In 1958, at the request of 
the President, industrialist Clarence 
Randall made a detailed study of the 
tourism problem in which, among 
other things, he reported: “Stream- 
lining is going forward at such a 
rapid pace that tourists and the travel 
industry are often totally unaware of 
recent improvements, and a great 
service could be performed by the 
travel industry in disseminating this 
information to the traveling public.” 

But tourists continue to remain 
unaware in truly massive numbers. 
Although the number of foreign visi- 
tors increased by about 13 per cent 
last year, this figure was somewhat 
misleading, as pointed out by John A. 
Lundmark of the Air Traffic Confer- 
ence of America. Mr. Lundmark 
said: “As published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, official returns 
show that expenditures by foreign 
visitors in the first half of 1960 in- 
creased not by 12 to 15 per cent but 
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by only 7.6 per cent (from $409 to 
$440 million) over the corresponding 
period in 1959. This is considerably 
less than the previous year’s increase, 
and—in fact—it represents the lowest 
rate of increase of all but one of the 
past six years.” 

Under such circumstances, it was 
probably inevitable that the United 
States government step into the pic- 
ture in a much more positive fashion, 
and this it has done in 1961. Origi- 
nally co-sponsored by an unlikely 
combination of senators—Jacob 
Javits (Republican-New York) and 
Strom Thurmond (Democratic- 
South Carolina)—and pushed en- 
thusiastically by Senator Warren 
Magnuson’s (Democratic-Washing- 
ton) Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, the “Sell America” 
bill was passed unanimously by the 
Senate in 1960, but died in the House 
when that body failed to bring it out 
of committee before Congress ad- 
journed. Hurried along by a strong 
push from the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, the bill was reintroduced in 
1961, passed both houses of Congress, 
and was signed into law this past 
summer. 

At the time the new bill was 
passed, the United States ranked 
just below Pakistan and just above 
Cyprus in promotion of tourism. The 
US was expending only a tiny frac- 
tion of the funds and effort put 
forth to attract visitors by England, 
France, Canada, Greece, India, Ire- 
land, USSR, Germany, Japan, and 
Switzerland. (The Office of In- 
ternational Travel—then the United 
States’ only official travel agency— 
was given a budget of $55,000 in 
1860 and $165,000 in 1961.) 

Senator Magnuson told me, in 
some wonderment, “Why, my home 
state alone spends more than ten 
times as much for tourist promotion 
as the whole United States did be- 
fore we enacted this program.” 

The “Sell America” bill calls for 
a comprehensive program for ex- 
panding foreign travel to the United 
States and facilitating international 
travel generally. Its principal pro- 
visions include: (1) initiation of a 
broad national campaign to attract 
foreign visitors through advertising, 
promotional materials, and the es- 
tablishment of governmental travel 
offices in selected overseas locations; 
(2) cooperation with private indus- 
try in developing domestic facilities 
designed to meet the special require- 
ments of foreign visitors; and (3) 
coordination of government efforts 
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America’s No. 1 Tourist Salesman 


THE NATION’S newest tourist salesman has a 
leisurely Southern drawl that belies his 
abundant energy. He’s Kiwanian Voit Gilmore, 
past president of the Kiwanis Club of The 
Sandhills, Moore County, North Carolina, 
owner of the W. M. Storey Lumber Company, 
headquartered in Winston-Salem, and 
president of companies operating three motor 
lodges in the Tar Heel State. Voit has also 
found time for occasional free-lance writing 
and twice has contributed to The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 
Last August 15, when the new US Travel 
Service officially came into existence, Voit 
Gilmore took office as its first director. Since 
then he has taken some giant strides to 
formulate a program, while watching his step in Washington's notorious 
bureaucratic undergrowth. 

A lithe, curly-haired, over-six-foot-tall man of 43, his tanned 
face turns into a mass of friendly crinkles when he smiles—which is often. 
He’s the father of four children—Katy, Geraldine, Susan, and Peter—and 
is married to Kathrun Kendrick of San Francisco, California. He proudly lists 
among his other accomplishments that he is deacon of the 
Brownson Presbyterian Church at Southern Pines and a trustee of the 
Consolidated Presbyterian College in his native state. 

He has no desire to erect a bureaucratic empire in Washington. 

“Congress allocated us a budget of $2.5 million for this first fiscal 
year ending next June 30, and authorized $4.7 million a year thereafter,” 
he points out. “We will have a maximum of sixty employees when we are 
underway, including three persons in each of six overseas offices. 

“We plan to enlist the support of all possible Americans—and especially 
those who travel abroad—to help us sell our nation as a wonderful 
vacationland, worthy of travel by the most cosmopolitan tourists. Our initial 
slogan is—‘Travel A New World—See The U.S.A.’—and to millions in 
Europe and Asia, who have not seen our America, it is a brand-new world.” 

One of his first acts was to put in motion a motivational research study 
to learn why more well-heeled citizens of Europe, Asia, and Latin America 
have not thought to spend a long vacation in the U.S.A. Another was 
to call for presentations from advertising agencies interested in developing 
a campaign to be based on the study. Simultaneously, he and his 
staff were exploring ways to help increase tourism from abroad. 

“We are on guard against recommending any specific method of travel, or 
helping any area, section, resort, or whatever, at the expense of all 
others. Travel interests must learn that we are promoting the U.S.A.— 
not any specific form of travel, or vacation activity. We hope not 
only to increase the number of well-to-do visitors, but to encourage 
businessmen, who have been coming here anyway, to bring their families 
along and to extend their business trips into vacations. Besides closing 
the celebrated ‘dollar gap,’ there are many advantages our nation can gain 
from this program. Our work ties into the nation’s desire to promote 
new solidarity among the non-Soviet nations and to become a showcase 
to all the people who visit us.” 

Born October 13, 1918, in Winston-Salem, Voit received his public 
schooling there and graduated (AB) at the University of North Carolina in 
1939. In less than a year, he was (1) a Rockefeller graduate student in public 
affairs in Washington, (2) a staff assistant at the White House, and (3) 
secretary to Senator Josiah M. Bailey (Democrat—North Carolina). In 
1940, he went to work for Pan American World Airways, serving in 
managerial posts from New York to Khartoum and Cairo. Between 1943 
and 1946 he was an ensign with the US Naval Air Transport Command in 
the Pacific. From 1953 to 1957, he served Southern Pines as mayor and 
town councilman. From 1957 to 1959 he was president of the North 
Carolina Travel Council. As a member of the State Board of Conservation 
and Development, he helped plan various business development trips to 
Europe for Governor Luther Hodges and businessmen. 

When President Kennedy asked Hodges, his new Secretary of Commerce, 
who would make a good first travel director for Uncle Sam, the North 
Carolinian declared: “I know a man who has already been trained 
for the job.” 

Voit Gilmore was appointed the following day. 
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to ease barriers to international 
travel. To carry out this program, the 
bill establishes a US Travel Service 
within the Department of Commerce. 
In August 1961, President Kennedy 
named Voit Gilmore, a 43-year-old 
North Carolina lumber executive 
and motel operator, to head the new 
agency. 

According to C. P. Austin, the 
Travel Service will: (1) cooperate 
with immigration and customs offi- 
cials in improving reception and han- 
dling of people at ports of entry; (2) 
work with the travel industry in 
bolstering its services—particularly 
with regard to language problems 
encountered in hotels, restaurants, 
and transport lines within this coun- 
try; emphasis will be placed on three 
foreign languages: French, German, 
and Spanish; (3) initiate a program 
in fifteen or twenty of the larger 
American cities—particularly ports 
of entry—to interest local civic and 
service organizations in developing 
awareness of foreign visitors and 
sympathy for their problems among 
local citizens. (“Too many Ameri- 
cans couldn’t care less,” says Aus- 
tin.); and (4) help get the word to 
Americans everywhere on how they 
can make the stay of foreign tourists 
easy and pleasant. 

It appears that there is a long way 
to go in this last area, especially 
among back-country police officials. 
Some harrowing tales come into the 
Tourist Agency of problems encoun- 
tered by foreign motorists. For ex- 
ample, there was the Canadian 
motorist whose license plates expired 
while he was vacationing in Florida. 
He had sent for some new plates, but 
they didn’t arrive.before he departed 
for home. He was picked up and fined 
twice in two different counties in 
New York State for having outdated 
license plates. There is also a cop in 
New Jersey who, by repeatedly ar- 
resting visiting drivers who don't 
have American driver’s licenses, has 
long given tourist officials fits. Early 
in 1960, columnist Art Buchwald told 
of a Frenchman driving through Ari- 
zona who was jailed because none of 
the local constabulary could com- 
prenez his driving credentials. 


As rus 1s written, the United 


States maintains no official tourist 
office in any other country. By con- 
trast, New York City alone has 
tourist bureaus representing fifty- 
two different nations, and many hun- 
dreds of others can be found in other 


major American cities. A London 


travel agent recently complained: 
“We have reams of information on 
Turin or Tokyo or just about any 
place in the world outside the United 
States. But on Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, about all we can get is a 
street map.” 

As a result, a great deal of misin- 
formation has taken root and flour- 
ished in the minds of prospective 
visitors to the United States. One of 
the most crushing is the myth that 
only millionaires can afford to travel 
in the US. Sponsors of the “Sell 
America” bill are hopeful that the 
new Travel Service—working closely 
with private agencies—will be able 
to make correct and provocative in- 
formation about the United States 
easily available in major population 
centers throughout the world. 

Private concerns have to date car- 
ried the major burden in this area. 
Two years ago in London, Trans 
World Airlines opened what was 
probably the first US Tourist Infor- 
mation Office in existence. Last year, 
TWA, Pan American World Airways, 
and Braniff Airlines joined with the 
American Express Company in of- 
fering low-budget packaged tours of 
the United States. In March 1961, 
American, Eastern, and Western 
Airlines joined with Greyhound, the 
Sheraton Corporation of America, 
Grey Lines Sightseeing, LeBeau In- 
ternational Festivals Association, the 
National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations, and Scandinavian Air- 
lines System to launch a major 
promotion program to sell the United 
States as a tourist haven to Euro- 
peans. 

Overseas, SAS is briefing travel 
agents in dozens of European cities 
on selling tourism to the United 
States; Air France is handing out 
color brochures; BOAC is making a 
scenic movie of the United States; 
and KLM (Dutch Air Lines) has 
published a Budget Baedeker ex- 
plaining to tourists how they can 
economize while visiting the United 
States. Several Japanese banks have 
even instituted a five-year savings 
plan for their depositors to use in 
financing a trip to the United States. 
And MIGROS cooperatives in Switz- 
erland have come up with a special 
two-week tour of the United States 
for over 400 members. 

The position of the United States 
in suddenly soliciting tourism is 
roughly comparable to that of Britain 
after World War II, when that nation 
began an all-out drive for tourists in 
spite of rationing, shortages, and 


widespread war damage. During the 
first year of concentrated British 
promotion, 400,000 foreign visitors 
spent about $59 million in the British 
Isles. In 1960, after consistent pro- 
motion during the intervening years, 
1.5 million visitors spent more than 
$500 million in Great Britain. 

“The course we must follow is ob- 
vious,” says Horace Sutton, travel 
editor of the Saturday Review. “We 
must transform ourselves, as Britain 
did in the years following the war, 
from a country of purely traditional 
travelers to a host nation. Unlike 
Britain, we are still able to be trav- 
elers, too.” 


Arrer REVIEWING ALL the dissident 
elements involved, it appears to this 
reporter that the paramount problem 
in the whole tourism program at 
present is a singular lack of commu- 
nication between all the elements 
involved. The Visa Office has insti- 
tuted important reforms—but no one 
else seems to know anything about 
them. Transportation companies con- 
tinue to put out folders containing a 
great deal of dated information on 
visa practices and to snipe at the en- 
tire visa procedure. Congress, in the 
meantime, has gone on record in 
favor of increasing tourism and has 
created a new agency for that pur- 
pose. It seems high time that the new 
United States Travel Service, the 
Visa Office, and representatives of all 
the private industries involved— 
particularly transportation, hotels, 
and restaurants—get together, get 
acquainted, and find out where each 
stands. Foreign tourist information 
must then be passed along to states 
and municipalities that are now, ap- 
parently, expected to pick it up by 
osmosis. 

Achieving this coordinated effort 
won't be as easy as it sounds. A 
century of neglect that sometimes 
bordered on antagonism can’t be 
shrugged aside overnight. Nor can 
governmental red-tape that has often 
made travel to the United States by 
foreigners a_ difficult, displeasing 
chore. 

The fact that the immediate cause 
of this sudden awareness of over- 
seas neighbors is financial necessity 
rather than basic American open- 
heartedness is not encouraging. For- 
eigners might rightfully say, “They 
didn’t give a hang about having us 
over there until they saw their gold 
slipping.” Superficially, this appears 
to be true. It is also true, however, 

(see TOURIST RACE page 89) 
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EN MARSHALL (or so we'll call 

him) lives in Phoenix, Arizona. 
In the spring of 1960 he graduated 
from high school with an interest in 
architecture but little hope of ever 
becoming an architect. His father 
drove a cement truck. In his family 
there was neither very much interest 
in higher education nor any money 
for it. 

Ken got a job in a supermarket. He 
might have gone on working there 
for a long time except that he chanced 
to hear a news note on the radio about 
the opening of the 1960 fall term at 
Phoenix College, a two-year junior 
college. He decided to inquire. He 
found out that he could get the same 
pre-architecture courses that he 
would get at a university. 

He arranged with his employer to 
work evenings and enrolled at the 
college. Now he’s in his second year, 
and, by working and living at home, 
he has saved enough money to pay 
for at least part of his junior year at 
the university. His grades are good, 
and he has reason to hope for as- 
sistance by scholarship, or long-term 
loan, or both. In slightly more than a 
year, Ken’s chances of becoming an 
architect have improved about 95 per 
cent, thanks to one of America’s 
“grassroots colleges.” 

The rise of the two-year college has 
been one of the spectacular educa- 
tional developments of recent years. 
In 1900 there were no junior colleges. 
In 1930 there were 178. Then, right 
after World War II, junior colleges 
began to proliferate. The demand of 
returning veterans for higher educa- 
tion, the beginning of the postwar 
population explosion, the growing 
realization among educators that a 
jam was about to hit America’s uni- 
versities—these and other factors 
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quickened public interest in junior 
colleges. Many communities lauached 
colleges where none existed before. 
Today there are nearly 680 of them, 
attended by some 900,000 students, or 
approximately one-fourth of all stu- 
dents enrolled in college. 


Every state has at least one junior 
college, and some states have a good 
many more. (California has 71, Texas 
46, New York 34.) Some of them are 
private and expensive. The great ma- 
jority are public and inexpensive. 
They range in size from very small 
(a private junior college in Louisiana 
has an enrollment of 45) to very, very 
large (Long Beach, California City 
College has 40,000). 

More and more these junior col- 
leges—especially the public ones— 
are proving to be a kind of educa- 
tional salvation for hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans. Some, 
like Ken Marshall, can’t afford to go 
away to a university. Others can’t 
get into a university. The twin pres- 
sures of inflation and congestion on 
the nation’s campuses have sent both 
admission requirements and costs 
soaring. (Economists generally agree 
that no family making less than 
$7500 a year can afford to send a boy 
or girl away to school these days.) 
Without the junior colleges, a whole 
host of Ken Marshalls would have 
to do without any higher educa- 
tion and would be going out into an 
increasingly competitive world with 
a crippling handicap. 

But not all the students attracted 


By JOSEPH STOCKER 


to junior colleges are there to save 
money or because admission require- 
ments are less rigid. Many are there, 
purely and simply, to grow up. When 
they graduate from high school, they 
aren’t ready to go away to college. 
Junior college gives them two more 
years to mature. 

These “people colleges,” as one 
educator fondly dubbed them, repre- 
sent different things to different 
students. For the youngster whose 
ultimate target is a full four years or 
more of higher education, the junior 
college supplies his freshman and 
sophomore years. At the end of two 
years it hands him an Associate of 
Arts degree and his transcript of 
credits and sends him on his way to 
State U., Carolina Tech, or wherever 
he happens to be going. 

If he isn’t interested in the full four 
years, or doesn’t think he can make 
the grade, or can’t afford it, he can 
take a two-year terminal program at 
junior college. It may be in the liberal 
arts or in some specialized vocational 
training. Many a junior college stu- 
dent who starts out for a four-year 
education and a bachelor’s degree 
discovers that that isn’t what he wants 
after all and shifts over to the voca- 
tional-terminal program. If he is 
attending a university when he 
changes his mind, all he can do is drop 
out. 

There is still another big job that 
the junior colleges are doing. It’s 
adult education, dispensed mostly at 
night. “Night school” often draws 
larger enrollments than the daytime 


Crowded schools, high tuitions, and stiff academic requirements 
have caused thousands of students to end their education 


prematurely. Now junior colleges offer many a second chance 
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classes. The grownups go for a variety 
of reasons—to upgrade themselves in 
their jobs, to re-train for new jobs, 
to get some “culture,” to get rid of 
the feeling of inferiority that comes 
from lack of education. And, recently, 
when the dean of a community col- 
lege fell into step with a lady student 
crossing his campus and asked her 
why she was attending evening 
school, he found that there was still 
another “Tl be 
frank with you, Dean,” she said. “I'm 
going to school because I’m lonely. 
I came here to find people to be with. 
And I've found them!” 

A strong bond usually exists be- 
tween a community college and its 
community. Most community colleges 
are just that. They believe their ob- 
ligations extend to the entire commu- 
nity, not just to their registered stu- 
dents. This philosophy has resulted 
in some notable Several 
large firms in the vicinity of Bremer- 
ton, Washington needed a reservoir 
of technically skilled workers. With 
their help the faculty of Olympic 
College at Bremerton organized a 
special two-year course in the main- 
tenance and operation of automatic 
instruments. Phoenix College offers a 
special course in driver safety. Per- 
sons arrested for traffic violations are 
given the option of paying their fines 
or taking the course. Few of those 
take it hauled in as 
peaters 

Many junior colleges stage lectures 
and forums on national and world 
problems, family relationships, men- 
tal health, problems of the aged, and 


reason: loneliness. 


activities. 


who are re- 


similar topics. A junior college in a 
Southern farm community annually 
offers a series of one-day “short 
courses” on irrigation, animal hus- 
bandry, crop farming, and mainte- 
nance of farm machinery. San 
Bernardino Valley College in Cali- 
fornia carries on a “community 
educational project” via radio and 
television to stimulate discussions. 
Topics include the bread-and-butter 
matters of how to get more water and 
industry for the community and also 
the more abstract but nonetheless 
vital areas of national goals and in- 
ternational relations. Small groups of 
citizens meet in private homes to dis- 
cuss these matters, and the college 
provides them with expert consult- 
ants and study materials. 


Junior covteces rarely spring into 
existence full-blown. Almost always 
they are born in humble circum- 
stances, monuments to the determi- 
nation and vision of a few citizens. 
Sometimes they are born amidst con- 
flict, as was Everett Junior College in 
Washington. Launched in 1941, the 
college was given permission by the 
local school board to use an almost- 
new elementary school building. This 
entailed moving a number of children 
to another elementary school. Indig- 
nant parents went to court for an in- 
junction against the move, and at 
night the building’s windows were 
smashed by flying rocks. The fuss 
eventually subsided and the college 
became a secure and valued part of 
the community. 


A bountiful lady helped Middle- 


Illustrated by Phoebe Moore 


town, New York and surrounding 
Orange County gain a desperately- 
needed junior college. The need was 
underscored by the fact that propor- 
tionately fewer boys and girls in 
Orange County than in any other 
county in the state were continuing 
their education beyond high school. 
In addition, G.I.’s were coming home 
from World War II and having 
trouble qualifying for jobs because 
they lacked specialized training. But 
the task of financing a junior college 
and finding a site for it seemed in- 
surmountable P 

Then the attention of the local 
sponsoring committee was drawn to 
an eighteen-acre estate with a forty- 
room, four-story mansion and a large 
combined barn and carriage-house. 
The estate was owned by the widow 
of a local businessman. The com- 
mittee put a brash proposal to her— 
that she move out of her mansion and 
give it to the county for the junior 
college. Surprisingly, she agreed. 
There was a hitch, though. Her hus- 
band’s will stipulated that, with her 
death, his estate was to go to a local 
hospital. 

The junior college committee 
thereupon made a deal with the hos- 
pital: The latter would sign over its 
claim to the estate if the college 
boosters would raise $60,000 to pay 
off the hospital’s debts. This they did, 
and the estate was theirs. 

One hurdle remained. The project 
needed the official indorsement of the 
county board of supervisors, which 
included an “economy-minded bloc” 
of members. After a newspaper pre- 
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Smaller classes 
in junior colleges permit 
teachers to give students more 


individual attention 


dicted that the college would fail to 
get the board’s support, the secretary 
of Middletown’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, one of the leaders in the drive 
for a college, took to the radio. “If 
your property is valued at $2000 for 
tax purposes,” he told the people of 
Orange County, “a community col- 
lege would cost you the colossal sum 
of 50 cents a year. Fifty cents would 
guarantee your sons and daughters 
an opportunity for a college educa- 
tion.” 

The county supervisors approved 
the project, and the Orange County 
Community College of New York 
came into being. Today, in addition 
to the forty-room mansion and the 
barn and carriage-house, its campus 
includes a library, student center, and 
classroom building. The college has 
become an important and respected 
link in New York’s system of higher 
education. 


H ow coop are junior colleges? There 
is no single answer to the question. 
Some junior colleges are very good. 
Some are mediocre. Some are poor. 
The parents of a son or daughter who 
is thinking of attending a junior col- 
lege would do well—if they still have 
some area of choice left—to make 
careful inquiries in advance about 
the quality of the college in question. 

A great many junior colleges offer 
education of as good a quality as that 
found at universities. Many of them 
meet the same requirements laid 
down by regional accrediting asso- 
ciations that the universities meet. 
And records show that junior college 
graduates get along very well after 
transferring to four-year schools. 

A recent California study points up 
this fact. The study was made of one 

(see JUNIOR COLLEGE page 89) 
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Kiwanis 


"Action 


Child and Youth 


ON THE BEACH 


ALTHouGH one Kiwanis club project frequently does 
lead to another, the step from soil conservation to camp- 
ing and counseling is not an easy one to imagine. Mem- 
bers of the Waynesboro, Virginia club did imagine it, and 
the result is a fully equipped summer camp for under- 
privileged children, the outgrowth of a project that began 
with a plan to erect flood prevention dams along the 
nearby South River. 

The whole thing started back in 1954 when the Shen- 
andoah Valley Soil Conservation District and the South 
River Watershed Association were desperately trying to 
obtain necessary easements and rights of way on proper- 
ties adjoining the proposed dam sites. The project had 
just about reached the hopeless stage when Waynesboro 
Kiwanians, aware of the need for an effective flood pre- 
vention program in the area, elected to pitch in and help. 

For the next four years, the Kiwanians appointed nu- 
merous committees to work with local groups in bringing 
flood prevention and soil conservation programs to 
Waynesboro. On further investigation of one of the dam 
sites (number four to be precise), it occurred to the club 


The Kiwanis Club of Southwest 
Oklahoma City recently origi- 
nated a petition citing the growth 
of International Communism and 
the need for effective legisla- 
tion to halt its progress. Ten 
thousend signatures were ob- 
tained by the Kiwanians of the 
Oklahoma District’s Division 19 
before the document was sub- 
mitted to members of Congress. 
Holding the final draft are, left 
to right: Jack McCalmon and 
Dalton MelInnis, Southwest Ki- 
wanians; Senator Mike Mon- 
roney; Congressman John Jar- 
man; and Senator Robert S. Kerr. 


“Just as we are able to translate our 
high principles and fine ideals into 


. . . . 
action, so will our success continue.” 


—Reoe Fulkerson 


that the resultant man-made lakes and surrounding 
woods would make an ideal spot for a children’s camp. 
So, in 1958, the club purchased a 235-acre plot of land for 
$8000, granted the necessary easements to the Soil Con- 
servation Service to ensure quick completion of the dam 
project, and began to build a modern summer camp. 

By mid-1960, the club had invested $15,000 in the new 
project. New sleeping quarters had been built and new 
beds purchased. A kitchen and mess hall were con- 
structed and fully outfitted. The seven-acre lake formed 
by the new dam was sanded-in, and facilities for boating 
and other water sports were installed. 

The first group of guests consisted of fifty-nine 
youngsters between the ages of six and twelve. Be- 
sides receiving three well-prepared meals a day, su- 
pervised outdoor recreation, and medical attention, the 
children were trained in swimming and boating and 
treated to several evening campfire programs. Since a 
child’s appetite is often the diagnostic key to his health 
and attitudes, it should be noted that not a single youth 
in the group failed to gain weight. Toward the end of the 
1960 season, the club completed the administration 
building, added more beach area, and provided a new 
coat of paint for all the buildings. 
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Boys and girls enjoyed swimming and many other out- 
this summer at a new camp built and 
Kiwanis Club of Waynesboro, Virginia. 


door activities 
operated by the 


Next year, the members will begin expanding facilities 
by installing additional softball: fields, basketball courts, 
and an outdoor theater, as well as providing more boats 
and equipment for the kids. A complete landscaping proj- 
ect is planned for the area, and the. purchase of double- 
deck beds will enable the camp to sleep 120 boys and girls 
in the following seasons. The Kiwanians have already ex- 
panded the use of the camp by making the recreational 
facilities available to groups such as church organizations, 


4-H clubs, and Boy and Girl Scouts. 


and 
have 
and 


This little boy 
others like him 
been treated 
helped at the Craig 
Rehabilitation Hospi- 
tal as a result of the 
continuous support giv- 
en the institution by 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Capital City, Denver. 
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Hospitals and Institutions 


HELPING THE HANDICAPPED 

OnLy Twenty beds and three times as many patients 
waiting to fill them: that was the dilemma facing the 
Craig Rehabilitation Center of Lakewood, Colorado two 
years ago when the Kiwanis Club of Capital City, Denver 
was first appealed to for aid. In fact, Craig was the only 
clinic in the entire Rocky Mountain Area devoted to 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, and there 
was an urgent need for specialized personnel as well as 
new and expanded facilities. Salaries would have to be 
provided for experts in the fields of rehabilitative nursing, 
speech therapy, vocational and psychological guidance, 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, and social 
services. 

The club’s first official action was to form the Capital 
City Kiwanis Foundation, an organization designed to 
raise funds for the programs at Craig along with any 
other charitable projects undertaken in the future. In 
an effort to increase the public’s awareness of the plight 
of the handicapped and to acquaint them with the fine 
work carried on at Craig, the club provided the money 
to produce a colored film describing the operations at the 
clinic. Ex-patients and their families traveled throughout 
the United States and Canada showing the film and re- 
questing donations to help pay the cost of new equip- 
ment and therapists. The film places particular emphasis 
on the importance of early treatment for the handicapped 
if they are to achieve self-sufficiency. 

After successfully completing their 
motion picture making, the Kiwanians decided that if 
any notable progress were going to be made in attaining 
the projected goals of Craig’s expansion plans, a large 
annual fund-raising activity would have to be initiated. 
Jack Williams, newly appointed member of the board of 
directors at Craig and past president of the Capital City 
club, suggested that all the civic organizations in town 
be asked to join in sponsoring a gigantic benefit dinner. 
Sixteen service organizations, including the Capital City 
Kiwanians, combined their energies in making the in- 
augural dinner a success. Several thousand dollars were 
netted for the hospital (now no longer merely a center 
because of its broader scope of operations). This money 
provided the cornerstone for Craig’s current $200,000 
building program, which will involve an additional fifty- 
five new beds. 

Meanwhile, the club’s Capital City Foundation is 
busy organizing another drive, this time to provide cash 
for a $3000 relocation of the hospital’s occupational 
therapy wing. 


adventures in 


Community Projects 


A TRIBUTE TO PLANNING 
SomeETIMEs, what one club can’t do three clubs can. After 
the Kiwanis Club of Midway, St. Paul had successfully 
sponsored regional championship outboard motorboat 
races in 1960, members set their sights on the 1961 World 
Championship Races. Recognizing that more manpower 
and funds were needed than one club could possibly hope 
to provide, they invited two other local clubs to take part. 
The Kiwanis Clubs of West St. Paul and North Suburban 
St. Paul accepted the invitation, and the racing classic 
was held the weekend of August 19-20 on the mighty 
Mississippi before forty thousand cheering fans. 
Opening day brought the first of nearly a thousand 
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custom-built racers and experienced drivers to the start- 
ing line. During the two-day event twelve individual 
racing classes were represented, the largest number in 
outboard racing history, and records fell with almost 
every lowering of the checkered flag. Speeds varied from 
40 to 120 miles per hour, with over $7000 in prizes being 
presented to the winners at the climactic awards banquet 
presided over by International President I. R. “Whitey” 
Witthuhn. 

With the clubs’ combined talents at work, the event 
was carried off with maximum efficiency, but only be- 
cause major problems were solved in advance. After 
considerable haggling the clubs obtained permission to 
use airport property along the river, near downtown St. 
Paul, for the purposes of erecting stands and concession 
booths adjacent to the racing course. Bus service to and 
from the local parking areas was furnished for cus- 
tomers, and thousands of official programs were printed 
up in anticipation of sellout crowds. Maximum attention 
was focused on forming a safety program to protect the 


racing drivers, and local medical personnel, ambulance 
services, fireboat rescue teams, and police units were uti- 
lized in dealing with this phase of the project. Further- 
more, the Kiwanians prepared lists of safety instructions 
and arranged meetings well in advance of the races to fa- 
miliarize drivers and officials with the hazardous course 
and regulations established to avoid potential dangers. 
As a result of these precautions, there were no accidents 
the entire weekend. 

Much of the pre-race publicity and promotion was 
handled by a local public relations firm hired by the club, 
but the Kiwanians managed to come up with an adver- 
tising scheme of their own that ensured daily coverage 
in St. Paul’s largest newspaper for several weeks. The’ 
sponsored a newsboy promotion offering free tickets to 
the boat races for those carriers obtaining a specified 


ovel 


number of requests for ticket reservations from the sub- 
scribers along their routes. Continuous publicizing of 
the promotion by the paper undoubtedly accounted for 
the attendance of several thousand spectators who might 
otherwise never have shown up. 

In addition to the funds required to finance all their 
activities, there was still a little item of $7000 to be dis- 


tributed among the winning entrants that demanded 
attention. It was time for the Kiwanians to face that 
perennial question, “Where’s the money for all this 
coming from?” The life-saving solution to this dilemma 
was to sell the Columbia Broadcasting System on the idea 
of featuring the races on one of their weekly “Sports 
Spectacular” shows. Network officials bought the pack- 
age, and fifty television technicians were flown to St. 
Paul to cover the competition. Sports announcer Bud 
Palmer narrated the tapes, which were then rushed to 
New York for the August 24 telecast. Proceeds from the 
sale of the television rights amounted to $6000, which 
guaranteed the success of the clubs’ venture before a 
single ticket had been sold. 

Spending profits from this joint project should prove 
to be its most uncomplicated phase. Each club is well- 
known for its support of various community programs, 
including nursing scholarships, YMCA memberships, the 
Minnesota Children’s Home Society, Little League Base- 
ball, student exchange programs, welfare projects for 


Thousands of fans lined 
the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi to watch the 
1961 World Champion- 
ship Outboard Motorboat 
Races, sponsored by the 
Midway, St. Paul; West 
St. Paul; and North Sub- 
urban St. Paul clubs. 


underprivileged children, 4-H organizations, and a com- 
munity playground building. Even the Como Park Zoo, 
the only institution of its kind in the Twin City area, 
stands to benefit handsomely from the weekend's racing 
as soon as final accounting and distribution of the monies 
has been completed. 

No accounting was needed to help the St. Paul Gavel 
Club, an organization consisting of all the presidents of 
major service clubs in the city, evaluate the event. They 
presented the three Kiwanis clubs with their trophy for 
the city’s outstanding civic project of the year. 


Junior Organizations 


A LONG WAY TO TIJUANA 

Trsuana, Mexico is just sixteen miles from San Diego, 
California, but in some respects it is much farther away 
than that. After Key Club Lieutenant Governor Gary 
Brotherton visited Tijuana recently, he could not forget 
the scenes of poverty he had witnessed—especially the 
sight of hungry children wandering in the streets. In a 
talk about his visit before the Key Club of the Mission 
Bay High School, San Diego (sponsored by the Pacific 
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Beach, San Diego club), he described these scenes so 
vividly that the Key Club promptly decided to do what 
it could for its neighbors to the South. 

Focusing on the children described by Gary, the Key 
Club planned a charity drive, dubbing it “Food for 
Friends.” For seven days, while radio stations and 
newspapers publicized the drive, Key Clubbers went 
from house to house soliciting cans of food in all shapes 
and sizes. (Canned food was chosen, of course, because 
of its sturdy and non-perishable properties.) The 
Key Club also received donations of canned food through 
its sponsoring Kiwanis club and other service organiza- 
tions. 

When the drive was over, Key Clubbers counted 10,700 
cans of food collected as a result of their week’s work. 
Seven hundred of the cans were designated for an or- 
phanage near San Diego, the rest were delivered by 
truck to two orphanages in Tijuana recommended by 
Mexican charity organizations. 


Honors and fn ards 


SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION 
Tue 1961 Krwanis theme, “Build Responsible Citizen- 
ship,” provided the subject for a city-wide high school 
essay contest recently sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Whalley, British Columbia. First prize and the top cash 
award went to Miss Jacqueline Lundgren of North 
Surrey High School for her entry stressing the impor- 
tance of a combined effort on the part of schools, parents, 
and students to provide better future citizens The 
same theme was used by the Kiwanis Club of Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn in conducting a ‘search for the best 
essay by the students at Bay Ridge High School. A 
United States Savings Bond was awarded to the winner, 
Miss Mary Ryan Twelve junior high school students 
competed in the annual oratorical contest sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Ironton, Ohio, in which each en- 
trant was asked to express his or her views on the 
“American way of life as compared to Communism.” 
Three of the youths were presented with savings bonds 
as a result of their persuasive speech-making. Afte 
recent flood and water conservation has 
become a subject especially close to the hearts of Ki- 
wanians in Booneville, Missouri. It also provided the sub- 
ject for local students who competed for $400 in prizes 
in a Kiwanis-sponsored essay contest. 

Safety programs played an important 
American school systems this year, and 
honored: both students and administrative officials for 
their work in this area. The Kiwanis Club of Lake View, 
Chicago presented awards to the members of the Audu- 
bon School Safety Patrol, and West Memphis, Arkansas 
Kiwanians, who have been sponsoring school safety patrol 
teams at their local schools for several years, selected a 
“patrolman of the year” and awarded him a trip with the 
National Guard to Fort Chaffee for the Guard’s annual 
summer training maneuvers. Students weren't the 
only ones being feted for their diligence in safety matters 
as the Kiwanis Club of Pride’s Corner, Westbrook, Maine 
decided it was high time that their town’s school bus 
drivers received a certificate of appreciation from the 
Maine Highway Safety Committee to commemorate their 
record of service to the community. 

Scholarship gathered in the laurels at the Chadron, 
Nebraska annual honor-student banquet sponsored by 
the town’s Kiwanis club. It was the third anniversary of 


damage, soil 


role in the 
Kiwanians 
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The Kiwanis Club of Greenwich Village, New York City 
recently named Reverend Jesse Stitt and Rabbi Irving 
Block (co-pastors of the above church) “Men of the Year.” 


the affair, and over one hundred scholars from the three 
local high schools had met the scholastic requirements 
for this year’s awards. Nebraska’s Governor Frank 
Morrison commented that he intends to follow the lead 
of the Chadron Kiwanians in establishing an annual 
state-wide youth scholarship awards banquet. . . . Going 
to the source of scholarly achievement, the Kiwanis Club 
of Midland, Texas selected Miss Jerelyn Taylor as the 
“Outstanding High School Teacher of the Year” and pre- 
sented her with the award and other prizes at a club 
luncheon given in her honor. 

Kiwanis clubs were also the recipients of awards. The 
Paramus, New Jersey club was given the bulk of a $1000 
fund collected from the employees of two local electric 
companies for.use in their child and youth work pro- 
grams. Money workers normally would have used to 
purchase holiday season greeting cards was instead do- 
nated to the charity drive. The management of the two 
concerns felt that the club’s previous efforts to aid the 
community's boys and girls easily merited such acclaim. 


Kiwanian R. A. Wyman, right, and city parks superintend- 
ent W. Murray were on hand for the dedication of this 
newly constructed waterfall—another outstanding land- 
mark in the Regina, Saskatchewan club's 37-acre park. 
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KIDS’ DAY—-1961 

FUN AND MERRY-MAKING were the order of the day last 
September 3 as kids were treated to their fourteenth 
annual Kids’ Day celebration by Kiwanis clubs through- 
out Canada and the United States. Tons of ice cream, 
soda pop, and hot dogs were consumed by the youngsters 
who marched in parades, attended picnics and free 
movies, competed in bike races and swimming meets, 
and toured military bases all over the North American 
continent. 

Since 1949, when the original Kiwanis Kid’s Day was 
first put on for the benefit of handicapped and under- 
privileged children, the annual event has been expanded 
continually until it now embraces kids of all ages and 
environments. This year close to three million youths 
took part in the festivities, while countless others bene- 
fited from the proceeds of such Kids’ Day fund raising 
projects as the nationally recognized Kiwanis Peanut 
Day. The United States and Royal Canadian Air Forces 
have been major contributors to the success of this Ki- 
wanis institution in recent years, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of kids eagerly look forward to their annual 
twenty-four hour conquest of the two nations’ major air 
bases 

While vast hordes of open-mouthed young spectators 
gazed skyward to observe parachutists, aerial rescue 
operations and refuelings, and aerobatic displays, thou- 
sands of others were busy inspecting hangars, manning 
the controls of jet intercepters parked on runways, or 
checking out inflated G-suits for possible leaks. Ki- 
wanians from Saguenay, Quebec took 1200 boys and girls 
to Bagotville Air Force Base to see the Canadian Air 
Force put on an exhibition of “scrambling” (a procedure 
in which jet pilots get their craft into the air and on 
course within a couple of minutes after a warning siren 
is blown). Travis Air Force Base hosted 20,000 pre-draft 
age aviation enthusiasts brought through their gates by 
Kiwanians from the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, and 
twenty clubs in and around Kansas City, Missouri 
rounded up several thousand wards for the day and 
traveled to Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base for a gala 
flying show. Air Force Academy cadets rolled out the 
welcome mat for swarms of youngsters chaperoned by 
Kiwanians from Pikes Peak, Colorado Springs, and 


Six thousand beys and girls were the 
guests of Kiwanis clubs in the Kan- 
sas City, Missouri area at nearby 
Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base. They 
were treated to a Kids’ Day Air Show, 
a tour of the base, and several thou- 
sand hot dogs and bottles of pop. 


Manitou, Colorado. Meanwhile, seven commercial air- 
liners and a military transport were furnished by the La 
Guardia Airport Kiwanians to attract kids from all over 
metropolitan New York. The following are some of 
the other clubs and air bases that combined their efforts 
during Kids’ Day this September: Downtown Cincinnati 
at Lunken Airport; Austin, Texas at Bergstrom Air Force 
Base; Ingleside, Macon, Georgia at Robbins Air Force 
Base; Wichita, Kansas at McConnell Air Force Base; 
the New York District’s Division 4 at Griffiths Air Force 
Base; Greater Merced, California at Castle Air Force 
Base; Panama City, Florida at Tyndall Air Force Base; 
San Fernando Valley, California clubs at Edwards Air 
Force Base; Lubbock, Texas at Reese Air Force Base; 
and Enid, Oklahoma at Vance Air Force Base. 

Sporting events and competitions provided the format 
for many Kids’ Day programs, including contests be- 
tween professional clubs on the one hand and the kids 
themselves on the other. In Corvallis, Oregon Kiwanians 
took 3300 fellows and girls to a semi-pro football game, 
while in Hillsboro, Kansas professional soccer provided 
the entertainment highlight of the day. Kiwanians from 
the Downtown, North, and Arlington clubs in Jackson- 
ville, Florida provided a horse show, judo match, and 
group singing session for the youngsters’ enjoyment, and 
a fishing derby was the feature event in Oceanside, Cali- 
fornia. Swimming races and track and field events kept 
the kids busy and breathless in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; 
Manhattan Beach, California; and Los Alamos, New 
Mexico while their Kiwanis sponsors fired the starting 
guns, clocked the winners, and played the painstaking 
role of umpire. Using the theory that kids usually can 
find ways of entertaining themselves, Kiwanians from 
Mt. Airy, Maryland and Stockbridge, Massachusetts de- 
cided, as did many other clubs from coast to coast, to 
organize a Kids’ Day sports program, using their own 
Little League teams as the main competitive attraction 
on the schedule. 

Parades for the kids, and by the kids, were presented 
in scores of communities as the key activity of this year’s 
Kids’ Day pageant. Scotia, California Kiwanians gave 
prizes for the costumes, bike and wagon decorations, and 
impersonations furnished by the town’s youngsters, 
while in Berkley, Michigan eighty-three floats, bands, 


Photograph by Fred C. Stebbins 
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y* ...2- PEAMny 
Secretary “Pete” Peterson added his contribution to the 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day peanut sale, as Robert J. Haskell, presi- 
dent of the Chicago club looked on. Caroline Dixon, who 
plays the lead in ““My Fair Lady,” accepted the donation. 


mounted and marching units, and a beauty contest con- 
tributed to the Kiwanis club’s all-day show for the tots. 
Also going to the parade motif as their main attention- 
getter were the clubs of Dunedin, Florida; Quitman 
County, Brooks County, Rockmart, and Centersville, 
Georgia; Pratt, Winfield, and Manhattan, Kansas; Ellen- 
dale, North Dakota; Rupert, Idaho; Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia; and Dunbarton Pickering Township, Ontario. 

Every club came up with a few new ideas about what 
the kids might like in the way of fun-raising this year 
Free movies provided the central attraction for the kids 
in Junction City, Kansas; Dayton, Ohio; and Barberville, 
California. Doll and pet shows as well as hobby contests 
sparked festivities in Brick Township, New Jersey; Buf- 
falo, New York; and Glendale, New York. In West 
Angelo, Texas Kiwanians put on the West Texas Cham- 
pionship Rodeo for the kids’ approval, and in Cypress, 
California the club drew 20,000 youthful spectators to 
its annual carnival and fireworks display. Some other 
unusual Kids’ Day events were: a spelling bee in London, 
Kentucky; a magic show in Paris, Tennessee; a bike 
rodeo in Placentia, California; a banquet in Tell City, 
Indiana; a talent contest in Reisterstown, Maryland; and 
festive, all-day picnics put on by the clubs in Sac 
City, lowa and New York City. Top of the list for new 
and different Kids’ Day ideas was the temporary hand- 
ing-over of government positions in Santa Fe to the city’s 
high school students. Even Internation] President-Elect 
Merle Tucker relinquished his desk as Director of New 
Mexico’s Department of Development in order to make 
the political coup complete. 

Last, but certainly not least, are the many Kiwanians 
who stood on the nation’s street corners selling apples 
and newspapers in an effort to raise monies for their 
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youth work. Several hundred clubs elected to peddle 
peanuts, and in metropolitan Chicago alone, close to 
$300,000 was netted from the September sale. 


Fund-Raising 

A REAL BARGAIN 

THE sTATE of Nevada, for obvious reasons, has long been 
known as a vacation spot for the “big spender.” Now, the 
Kiwanis Club of Carson City has provided a haven for 
the little spender, which is also a reliable source of funds 
for their youth work in the city. Since the middle of last 
August, the club has been operating a thrift shop on a 
profit-making basis, after making a minimum investment 
to get the business started. 

Last spring, at the club’s board meeting, it was sug- 
gested that a rummage sale be conducted to add a 
few coins to the treasury. The event netted a profit of 
$600 and. made the members more than receptive to the 
idea of establishing a permanent shop featuring a supply 
of used and renovated goods. 

The biggest obstacle in their path was the problem of 
locating and paying for adequate building space. Since 
the club is fairly new, the Kiwanians could not guaran- 
tee a specific monthly rental, nor did they wish to obli- 
gate themselves to a long-term lease. This meant that 
the usual real estate channels would not be able to help 
them. 

About a month later the club discovered that the First 
Methodist Church had obligated itself to purchase a grade 
school building four blocks from the town’s main thor- 
oughfare. The structure was to serve as a “Christian 
Youth Center,” but the church was having difficulties 
with the project due to financial problems. The club ap- 
proached the church board with the proposition that a 
room on the south side street level of the building be 
used to house the Kiwanis Thrift Shop. In return, the 
Kiwanians would give 20 per cent of their profit to 
the church for the use of their space and facilities, plus 
an additional 40 per cent to the Methodist sponsors of 
the youth center for their aid in obtaining, pricing, and 
selling merchandise. The remaining profits would go to 
the club to augment their activities with the young 
people of the area. 

The church leaders readily agreed to the plan, and the 
club began with a general cleanup campaign in which 
they were assisted by five trustee inmates from the state 
prison. The shop was completely washed and painted, 
and a large outdoor sign was built and placed over the 
entranceway. The members next organized a drive to 
collect “throwaways” from the townspeople, and, with 
the aid of local boys and girls, the shop amassed some 
three thousand salable items within a week. To make 
the shop’s clothing line more presentable, an arrange- 
ment was made with a nearby dry cleaner for a 50 per 
cent reduction in cleaning expenses, while the washing 
and ironing of garments were done by Kiwanians’ wives 
and the prison inmates. 

When the doors finally opened on August 19, every- 
thing from repaired tricycles to reconditioned washing 
machines was on display. The first half-month of opera- 
tion brought in $410, and Kiwanians are confident of 
maintaining a yearly profit total of $2000 or more. After 
they finish attending to the projects for which the shop’s 
revenue was originally designated, a scholarship fund 
for outstanding local high school students will be estab- 
lished. 
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uses almost no power, and functions 
well over a wide temperature range 
and under conditions that would 
completely and permanently break 
down a computer. And yet even the 
dullest and least well educated 
human brain can out-think the best 
computers we have today. 

How can that little biochemical 
machine, the human brain, perform 
its wonders? This is the question 
that cyberneticists, from whose re- 
search will emerge the computers of 
tomorrow, are trying to answer. The 
problem is extremely difficult. One 
reason is that it is very hard to per- 
form experiments on the living brain 
without injuring it. But significant 
breakthroughs are probably not too 
far off. Electro-encephalography 
the study of brain waves—combined 
physiology, psy- 


with chemistry, 


chology, and a new mathematical 
technique called ‘‘information 
theory” will probably bring us more 
knowledge about the brain in the 
next twenty years than has been 
accumulated over the last two thou- 
sand. And a great deal of this knowl- 
edge will be applied to the design of 
more sophisticated computers. 


Ir 1s FASCINATING to speculate on 
some of the tasks the machines of 
perhaps a hundred years from now 
may be called upon to handle. One 
of them is likely to be that of recon- 
structing the solar system. In the 
third century B.C., Archimedes, one 
of the great geniuses of all time, said 
exasperatedly, “Give me a place to 
stand and I will move the earth.” The 
earth moves as it does because of the 
gravitational forces exerted on it by 


the sun, the moon, and the other 


planets. If human beings were some- 
day to construct an artificial planet, 


even of modest size, and place it in 
orbit in the solar system, the motion 
of our earth and of all the other 
planets would be changed. 

The construction of such an addi- 
tion to the solar system would not 
be a matter of crude carpentry. It 
would involve an application, as yet 
impossible, of Einstein’s famous rela- 
tivity equation, E = mc’. This is the 
equation that says, in effect, that 
mass and energy can be changed into 
one another—the equation that gave 
birth to the atomic bomb. The mon- 
strous bombs of today represent the 
conversion of small amounts of mass 
into enormous quantities of energy. 
Perhaps some day we will reverse 
the process, in the greatest feat of 
constructional engineering since hu- 
manity began, and change energy 
from the sun or the stars into the 
mass of a new planet. 

And computers will plan and con- 
trol the entire job. THE END 
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soning. The union demurred. A fight 
developed 

Fortunately for the old-timers, the 
union was able to persuade the com- 
pany that a man who once had the 
physical experience of performing 
the job was better able to interpret 
the dials than a new man with a col- 
lege diploma. The company agreed to 
a trial period, and the experiment 
was a SUCCESS. 

Sometimes displacement is inevit- 
ab‘e, though many firms have found 
that through careful planning layoffs 
can be avoided by the curtailment of 
pooling arrangements, and 
transfers of employees. This allows 
a reduction of the work-force to take 


lriring, 


place through attrition—resignations, 
retirements, and deaths. The New 
York City Transit Authority, for ex- 
ample, in just this fashion reduced 
its workforce by 7658 over five years. 
The Authority reached a_ verbal 
agreement with the union represent- 
ing its employees, the Transport 
Workers Union, that adjustment to 
technological change would be made 
through normal attrition rather than 
dismissal. However, the reduction in 
the TA workforce wasn’t achieved 
entirely without tension. A four-day 
tie-up of the city’s transit system by 
strike of and 
conductors can be traced to a failure 
to carry out this policy of attrition 
adequately informing—or 
employees. 


a wildcat motormen 


without 
educating 


America’s rINbUSTRIAL giants take 
painstaking care when it comes to 


84 


handling some of the problems that 
arise when automation is in the off- 
ing. United States Steel, for example, 
makes extensive surveys concerning 
the employees about to be affected by 
a technological change; it confers 
with union representatives and with 
the individual employee. The pro- 
cedure is elaborate and thorough; 
every man is given a chance to ex- 
ercise one of several options offered 
by the union contract—pensions, 
vacations, insurance coverage, sever- 
ance pay, supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits, “bumping rights” to 
other jobs, and so on. The results 
vary, reports a company spokesman, 
“in relation to the circumstances sur- 
rounding each specific case of tech- 
nological improvement. The range is 
from cases completely successful in 
alleviating the [abruptness of] 
change to those where there simply 
is no way within our control to ob- 
viate the impact upon some of the 
employees involved.” 

As a result of the 1959 steel strike, 
the steel companies and the USW 
agreed to establish a Human Re- 
lations Research Committee that 
would oversee studies and recom- 
mend solutions of mutual problems in 
various areas where automation or 
technological change is likely to cause 
difficulties. A similar committee was 
established by Armour and Com- 
pany and the packinghouse unions, 
but it goes further, possibly indicat- 
ing a trend for the future. Armour 
agreed to finance a $500,000 fund for 
the purpose of studying the prob- 
lems arising from mechanization 
and for making recommendations 
for their solution, including training 


employees to perform new and 
changed jobs and promoting em- 
ployment opportunities within the 
company for those affected. Similar 
funds have since been set up else- 
where, notably in the West Coast 
docking industry. 


Whume avtomation will unques- 
tionably reduce the manufacturing 
workforce, it will also blur, if not 
eradicate, the line dividing blue 
collar from white collar employment. 
Is the white coated figure at the con- 
trols of an automatic console a biue 
or white collar worker? Daniel Bell, 
a Columbia University sociologist, 
has pointed out that automation 
makes it impossible to measure the 
individual worker’s output. There- 
fore, Bell claims the hourly rate has 
become obsolete; automation will 
create a “salariat” instead of a prole- 
tariat. 

Ever since World War II collective 
bargaining has worked to bring the 
blue collar worker more and more 
within the corporate family. Vaca- 
tions, pensions, sick benefits—all 
commonplace white-collar-executive 
perquisites—have been _ secured. 
Automation is already pushing this 
development still further. The trans- 
fer of executives with the company 
picking up the tab has long been the 
practice among management. Signif- 
icantly, since the introduction of 
automation, which has meant in 
many cases the closing down of ob- 
solete facilities and the opening of 
new plants elsewhere, the unions are 
demanding roughly the same rights 
of transfer for workers—and at the 

(see LABOR LOOKS page 86) 
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No better answer can be found for this or similar 
queries than in the 1962 Theme Folder. Here in an 
attractive three-color, pocket-sized folder are the 
answers set forth clearly and directly in the Pro- 
grams of Service for the year ahead as well as in 
the time-honored Objects of Kiwanis International. 

Every club—every Kiwanian—can make excel- 
lent use of these small but mighty public relations 
pieces which in a few words set forth the guidelines 
under which all K-wearing men will be marshalling 
their forces for good in North America during 
the months ahead. 

They are ideal for use as table tents at regular 
club meetings—at divisional and district functions 
—at ladies nights events. Distributed to leaders of 
industry, the professions, the various news media, 
educators—they tell the Kiwanis story briefly and 
to the point. 
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LABOR LOOKS 
(From page 84) 


expense of the owners of the com- 
pany. 

The implications of this develop- 
ment are far-reaching, even revolu- 
tionary. For example, take what 
happened when Chrysler closed 
down its Evansville operation and 
moved the work to its St. Louis plant. 
Management agreed to allow Evans- 
ville employees to transfer job rights 
to St. Louis and offered some help 
towards moving. But a hitch soon 
developed. Many of the Evansville 
employees had worked there since 
World War II, had bought homes 
and had their mortgages almost paid 
off. But when it came time to make 
the move to St. Louis, the Evansville 
workers discovered that no one 
wanted to buy their homes. True, 
there was a new plant opening in 
town, but it was “automated” and 
wasn’t creating any great demand for 
labor, certainly not enough to offset 
the attraction of moving with the 
auto plant, nor enough to draw addi- 
tional workers who would need new 
homes to Evansville. 

Many unionists now believe that 
the company ought to make up the 
loss entailed when a worker moves. 
Management, of course, balks at the 
added expense. There are, after all, 
more workers than executives, even 
at the dawn of automation. But con- 
tinued automation may bring the 
economy to the point where manage- 
ment will be able to take such ex- 
pense in its stride. 


Nerruer THE UNIONS nor manage- 
ment have had the last word about 
contract clauses as they relate to the 
changes wrought by automation. One 
British union, for example, has de- 
manded “lonesome pay” for workers 
handling automatic processes. Man- 
agement, for its part, has no gen- 
eralized program for coping with the 
industrial relations problems gen- 
erated by automation. The unions, 
however, have gone to considerable 
trouble to spell out what they want. 
The International Association of 
Machinists (a good example, for it is 
neither a one-skill nor a one-indus- 
try union) has formulated the fol- 
lowing collective bargaining program 
for the age of automation: 

“A comprehensive program to deal 
with the problems of technological 
change should include: (1) advance 
notice and consultation whenever 
employers plan major changes; (2) 
the right to transfer not only to other 
jobs within a plant but to jobs in 
other plants as well, with adequate 


moving allowances (covering, among 
other things, necessary living ex- 
penses and losses resulting from the 
sale of homes); (3) training for new 
jobs (or for old jobs that have not 
been eliminated) at full pay and no 
expense to the worker; (4) preserva- 
tion of the previous rates of pay of 
workers who have been downgraded 
and of a substantial part of the in- 
come of those who have been laid 
off (either through supplemental un- 
employment benefits, severance pay- 
ments, or some other device); (5) 
provision for early retirement with 
assurance of an adequate pension; 
(6) continuation of insurance cover- 
age and other fringe benefits during 
periods of layoffs; (7) negotiations 
of new job classification and rates of 
pay wherever automation has in- 


JOIN YOUR 
BIG BROTHER ASSOCIATION 


creased skill requirements or re- 
sponsibility or imposed additional 
demands upon the worker in other 
ways; and (8) an equitable distri- 
bution of the gains resulting from 
the greater productivity through 
general wage increases, more leisure 
time, or in some other desirable 
fashion. Certainly, demands for a 
shorter work day or work week 
should be pressed as vigorously and 
as rapidly as the needs and resources 
of the nation permit.” 

Such demands, as management 
men well recognize, are the warning 
flags of rough negotiations ahead in 
the 1960's. The Machinists Union does 
not deny this, but says, “combined 
with vigorous and enlightened gov- 
ernment action, such a collective 
bargaining program could ease per- 
sonal hardships and make orderly 
technological progress possible. Its 
full realization in the coming period 
is one of the great challenges facing 
this organization and the labor move- 
ment as a whole.” 

The IAM program is quite compre- 
hensive and no doubt would be ac- 
ceptable to a majority of unions as 
embodying what they would like to 
achieve through collective bargain- 
ing. How well they do remains to be 
seen. THE END 
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TRAINING GAME 
(From page 23) 


ciation newsletter sent to each team 
along with its decision record. Here 
the player gets the same sort of in- 
formation he reads back in the office 
in trade journals or other specialized 
magazines. After a summary of gen- 
eral business conditions, he finds 
that “home building has hit bottom 
and has turned up. The low came in 
the first quarter. From 880,000 starts 
in March, the rate rose to 940,000 in 
April and 990,000 in May.” With this 
bit of intelligence, plus a similar run- 
down on public works and consumer 
durables, the player is ready to make 
decisions. 

The preparation for these deci- 
sions may occupy hours of coffee time 
and reams of scratch paper, but it all 
simmers down to just thirty sets of 
figures written into the Routine De- 
cision Record. These figures—some 
referring to dollars, others to units 
or people—may be different for each 
team but they all tell the future of 
Unknown Parts during the next three 
months. Included in the series of 
blanks down the legal-size sheet of 
paper are spaces for the price to be 
put on “Product A,” the schedule 
output, the number of shifts on the 
assembly line, the units already 
under contract, the machines to be 


purchased on credit during the next 
quarter, and the amount of raw ma- 
terial to be delivered. 

Once the thirty decisions have been 
recorded, the form is mailed to the 
Bureau of Business Research in 
Austin for card coding and is then 
given a seven-minute shuffle through 
the 1604 Computer. Here each team’s 
analysis of Unknown Parts meets the 
taped “program” already prepared 
by the game designers with such 
built-in vagaries as business slumps 
and drastic price cutting from outside 
competition. 

Just what does the computer do 
for the game? In its simplest form, 
the big machine audits all the books. 
But it is more than an overglamorized 
bookkeeper. It can, for example, 
calculate the demand for Team Five's 
“Product A” and tell its chairman 
just how smart he was—or wasn’t. 
Essentially, this is how 1604 punches 
the card of profit and loss: First, it 
takes the total demand (index of con- 
struction activity, price charged 
by outside competition, and price 
charged by local companies) and 
then calculates how much of “Prod- 
uct A” is in demand in the area. Once 
this demand is known, it allocates 
each company’s share of the market. 

How much does Team Five get? 
The computer takes its price, adver- 
tising budget, salesmen’s efficiency, 
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and expenses, whips them all through 
a complicated series of equations, 
and types its answers into the 
balance sheets. As a result of all this 
figuring, the computer has calcu- 
lated just how many units of “Prod- 
uct A” were sold by each team dur- 
ing the quarter. 

But there’s more. Each team also 
gets a status report comprised of a 
materials inventory, finished product 
inventory, manufacturing statement, 
and sales report. On a second sheet, 
the team members find an income 
statement outlining sales, gross profit, 
selling expenses, administrative ex- 
penses, income before taxes, taxes, 
and net income. The third page of this 
quarterly report is a balance sheet 
showing cash, accounts receivable, 
inventories, land, depreciated value 
of building and machinery, liabilities 
and capital, mortgage payable, notes 
payable, accounts payable, capital 
stock, surplus, and available cash. 
All these figures form the pivotal 
points for the next quarter of de- 
cisions. 

Yet a business game, like a busi- 
ness, is more than figures on paper. 
It is often loaded with imponderables. 
How, for example, do you measure 
the effectiveness of an ad campaign 
on a computer? 

“We know there is more to adver- 
tising than the amount of money 
spent each quarter, so we try to give 
extra credit for such comments as, 
‘make the art eye catching’ or ‘give 
us the same kind of sparkling copy 
as so-and-so company uses,” one of 
the game's designers explains. “This 
way we know the team has thought 
the problem through well enough to 
know the effect it wants.” 

On the other hand, there is no way 
a computer can measure the im- 
portance of a boss willing to roll up 
his sleeves in the back shop, or the 
contacts that could lead to contracts 
he might make on a golf course or 
during a convention. Yet these per- 
sonal touches, important though they 
may be, are usually in the nature of 
icing on the cake. What, then, makes 
the difference between success and 
failure? 

Pigheadedness in one case. Team 
Two was on top of the profit scale at 
the end of eighteen months (com- 
puter time). Six quarters later it was 
almost bankrupt. The executives of 
Team Two insisted on making the 
wrong decisions for a full year. When 
the University of Texas researchers 
inserted a new product, “Product B,” 
into the garne, the team refused to go 
for it. It wanted to coast along with 
“Product A.” But it hadn't figured 

(see TRAINING GAME page 88) 
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TRAINING GAME 
(From page 87) 


on a declining market. Inventories 
piled up in the warehouse until the 
company was forced to pull in its belt 
and take a loss. Still it held on. When 
it cut prices, it didn’t slash deep 
enough. Soon it had no money to 
meet its payroll and had to close 
up shop. 

“Team Two was timid,” the profes- 
sors explain. “In business you have 
to be daring, not too daring, perhaps, 
but willing to gamble.” 

Why, on the other hand, did Team 
Five make good? 

Careful attention to finances is the 
key here. The men at the decision 
pivot point economized wherever 
they could, saving five cents a unit 
here, ten cents a unit there. 

When a big, new consumer for 
“Product B” moved into the area, 


they figured costs of expansion so 
carefully they were able to underbid 
the competition by fifty cents a unit. 
The resulting contract put them far 
out in front of the other teams. In 
fact, they had figured the costs so well 
they were able to amortize the new 
machines over one year by charging 
their cost against the contract price. 
If at the end of the first year they 
lose the contract to another bidder, 
they'll still have made money. 

In this way the small business game 
is sharpening decision-making across 
the state. Soon the University of 
Texas will send it to the American 
Management Association as well as 
to other universities interested in 
offering the small businessman a way 
to test his managerial abilities. Its 
widespread use would make it the 
first significant advance in marginal 
training techniques for the small 
businessman. THE END 





FORECAST 
(From page 58) 


payments. There was a serious drain 
on the nation’s gold reserves. 

The situation improved somewhat 
in 1961, and the outward flow of gold 
was partially checked, although not 
entirely. But toward the end of the 
year, the problem recurred as ex- 
ports dipped and imports rose. The 
changing developments in foreign 
trade should be watched carefully by 
all businessmen. 

American business has a huge 
stake in overseas markets. Total 
private US investment in overseas 
facilities is now more than $50 bil- 
lion. Many American companies de- 
rive a major share of their revenues 
—and profits—from sales in foreign 
markets. 

Meanwhile, foreign money is com- 
ing into this country at an increasing 
rate. The total invested here by 
foreign businessmen is estimated at 
more than $5,500,000,000. Some of it 
is in partial ownership of American 
concerns. A good part of it, however, 
represents foreign-owned operations 
out to gain a share of the rich US 
market. 

In 1962, and in the years to come, 
further changes in foreign trade can 
be expected. Competition will in- 
crease in world markets, making it 
harder for American products to re- 
tain their sales volume abroad. The 
export trade will find the going 
tougher. In America there will be 
sharper competition from imported 
goods. 

This is one big reason why the 
Kennedy Administration in 1962 
plans an all-out fight for a more 


liberal foreign trade policy. The idea 
is to join forces with the major 
Western trading nations in a common 
tariff policy so that goods can flow 
freely between all of us. Otherwise, 
tariff barriers—which in time would 
be imposed by the European Com- 
mon Market—could seriously dam- 
age, if not cripple, our vital export 
business. 

Although the final decisions on 
some of these matters will be made 
in Washington, the effect will be felt 
by all American business, big, small, 
and medium. 

Small business, in some ways, has 
more to lose or gain from fluctuations 
in the economy, since the operating 
leeway is smaller for them than for 
the giants of industry. Accordingly, 
small business can take cheer from 
the 1962 outlook: 

A record year for business as a 
whole. 

High levels of activity in such key 
fields as construction, autos, utilities, 
electronics, food, and services. 

A likely rise in farm income from 
the $12,700,000,000 reported in 1961. 

Price stability in basic materials— 
barring a new round of wage in- 
creases stemming from serious labor 
trouble. 

Good to excellent retail sales 
backed by a new high in personal 
income. 

There are, of course, the problems 
that persist—a “sticky” rate of un- 
employment, the squeeze on profits, 
the constant threat of new inflation, 
and stiffer competition at home and 
abroad. On the whole, however, 
things look good for 1962. They could 
be worse, and, in fact, they were— 
in 1961. THE END 
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TOURIST RACE 
(From page 74) 


that this comment doesn’t reflect the 
attitude of most Americans, who have 
always found it easy and pleasant to 
get along with strangers. If indi- 
vidual citizens of the United States 
haven't left the latch off for foreign 
tourists in previous years, it has been 
largely through oversight—oversight 
and the over-zealousness of some 
public officials who have consistently 
confused the control of immigration 
with the extension of a friendly hand 
to visitors from other lands. 
Commenting on this point, Senator 
Magnuson told me: “The opposition 
to simplified visa procedure has his- 
torically come from Congressmen 
who think everyone that wants to 
come here is a Communist. 
Complicated visa forms don’t keep 
Communists out, but they certainly 
manage to discourage almost every- 


over 


one else who wants to visit us. If 
there were no gold imbalance at all, 
we still should have carried out this 
program of encouraging tourists to 
the United States for the great, in- 
tangible benefit of enabling people 
from all over the world to get better 
acquainted with this country and the 
American people.” 

Americans have yet to show their 
hospitable feelings toward foreign 
visitors in convincing terms. Accord- 
ing to a report issued recently by the 
US Department of Commerce, “The 
most difficult problem of the average 
foreign traveler and the strongest 
psychological block he has in travel- 


ing to the United States lies in the 
problem of communication. He has 
been told, and he knows, that the 
average American citizen is not bi- 
lingual, and there is little we have 
done at airports, piers, railroad sta- 
tions, or within major cities to ease 
this problem.” This complaint will be 
heard more loudly should tourism 
increase in the United States. Nor 
is it the type of problem that-can be 
passed along to government agencies 
and transport companies. It is a mat- 
ter for every city—large and small 

in the United States to consider if it 
expects to gain a share of the tourist 


trade in years to come THE END 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(From page 77) 


year’s crop of 50,000 junior college 
graduates. Of those who transferred 
to the University of California, 4800 
could have entered the university as 
freshmen but chose to go to “j.c.” in- 
stead. When they finished at the 
university, their grades were higher 
than those of students who spent all 
four years at the university. About 
7200 students could not have entered 


as freshmen because their high school . 


grades weren't good enough. Entering 
instead as juniors, following two 
years at junior colleges, more than 80 
per cent of them graduated, and their 
grade average was a respectable C 
plus. 

To be sure, a large university holds 
certain indisputable advantages over 
the junior college. It offers social 
life .. . fraternities and sororities . . . 
bigtime sports ... the excitement of 
leaving home and getting out from 
under the parental wing. 
1961 @ 


DECEMBER 


JANUARY 


But at the same time most commu- 
nity colleges provide their students 
with certain assets that can’t be had 
on the great mass-education cam- 
puses: for instance, smaller classes 
with more individual attention; more 
opportunity for participation in cam- 
pus affairs and for campus leadership, 
since the competition isn’t so intense; 
a friendlier atmosphere, where stu- 
dents aren't lost in the mob, as they 
might be at a university with an en- 
rollment of ten or fifteen thousand. 

“At our school,” said a member of 
one junior college faculty, “there is a 
real closeness between faculty and 
students. It’s a friendly, almost cozy 
kind of thing, and I think it’s one of 
the really fine things about a junior 
college. Each of our faculty members 


has a counseling hour every day.. 


They help kids make the big adjust- 
ment to college, develop study habits, 
if they haven't already, and get a 
sense of direction and purpose. I no- 
tice that faculty members often sit 
(see JUNIOR COLLEGE page 90) 
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bother 
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of service. Specially-designed rust-resist 
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omes in a handy. 
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ear tor 
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polyethylene carrying bag 
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WOMEN’S ICE GARDS, sizes 4-10 § 
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Please add 50c postage. 
Money-back guarantee. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(From page 89) 


with students at lunch in the cafe- 
teria. Many kids are salvaged this 
way—kids who might otherwise drop 
out and almost surely would drop 
out if they were attending a big uni- 
versity. There a youngster is nothing 
but a number. He’s swallowed up in 
the crowd.” 

There is social life and a certain 
amount of rah-rah on the community 
college campus, but not as much as 
at the big university and the form. it 
takes is not as distracting. The stu- 
dent of marginal ability, overly- 
susceptible to such diversions, is 
much less likely at‘a junior college to 
be so tempted by the Neshpots that 
1e flunks out. 

As for the caliber of instruction, 
the fact of a university’s bigness may 
mean better teaching than at a junior 
college, but it doesn’t automatically 
follow. While the university may be 
able to afford the Frank Baxters and 
the Arthur M. Schlesingers, they are 
more likely to be found presiding 
over graduate seminars than teaching 
freshmen and sophomores. At the 
university, also, professors are ex- 
pected to do professional writing and 
research. And so some of the teaching 

especially in first- and second-year 
classes—is turned over to teaching 
fellows and assistants. By contrast, 
teachers at junior colleges usually do 
little else than teach. Indeed, I know 
two or three extremely talented 
junior college teachers who have 
taught at universities but prefer 
junior college for that very reason: 
they would rather be full-time 
teachers than part-time teachers, 
part-time writers, and part-time re- 
searchers. 

The large universities and four- 
year-colleges don’t have a monoply 
on advanced degrees. Many junior 
colleges require that all their teachers 
have at least a master’s degree. The 
teachers at the junior college in my 
community (a city of less than 
400,000) have more Ph.D.’s_ than 
master’s degrees. 

A flexibility of curriculum, adapted 
to conditions of the local community 
and offering special opportunities to 
the community’s young people, is an- 
other virtue of most junior colleges. 
Middletown, for instance, had a 
shortage of nurses. The Orange 
County Community College therefore 
obtained state approval for an ex- 
perimental program for turning out 
registered nurses in two years instead 
of the customary three. This enabled 
young women in Middletown and 
nearby communities to find their way 
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into fruitful and satisfying careers. 

It is true that junior colleges accept 
students whose qualifications—or 
lack of them—would bring pre- 
emptory letters of rejection from half 
the universities in the country. Pub- 
lic junior colleges are usually re- 
quired by law to admit everyone with 
a high school diploma, and one critic 
has been heard to speak of the rush 
to the junior college campuses as a 
“barbarous invasion.” 


Bor rere is a brighter side to this 
particular coin. The junior college, 
because it has to admit all comers, is 
youth. Many a 
“slow bloomer,” possessing intellec- 
tual potential, but unable to realize it 
in high school for any number of 
reasons, suddenly light 
dawning in junior college. “I've had a 
good many students looked 
hopeless on the basis of their entrance 
examinations but wound up making 
the honor list,’ a junior 
teacher told me recently. “They might 
never have bloomed at all if it weren't 
for the opportunity given them by 
the junior college and the individual 
attention they got there.” 

Dr. Robert J. Hannelly, dean of 
Phoenix Col-ege (and a longtime Ki- 
wanian) sees still another reason for 
making at least a measure of higher 
education available to less promising 


a great savior of 


sees the 


who 


college 


youngsters. 

“If we can raise them just one notch 
educationally,” he says, “isn’t that a 
victory for democracy? Maybe they'll 
make their living selling neckties. 
But if they have enough education 
to keep them from taking up with the 
first demagogue who comes along, 


we've done something worthwhile.” 

And so, throughout the nation 
junior colleges are growing and mul- 
tiplying. It seems inevitable, more- 
over, that they will continue to grow 
and multiply during the 
years, affording higher education to 
literally millions of young people who 
otherwise might have been denied it. 
You can hear competent predictions 
that within ten years two million stu- 
dents will be attending junior col- 
leges, and communities of 
50,000 or more will have at least one 
such institution. 

Some educators believe that the 
day is coming soon when a youngster 
wanting a college education will be 
required to spend a year or two at a 
junior college first, 
capabilities. Then the university will 
be able to sidetrack the social climb- 
ers, husband-hunters, and rah-rah 
boys who waste its time and theirs 
and are usually eliminated during the 
first two years. 

There are quite a few educators 


coming 


most 


proving his 


who predict that basic education in 
the not-too-distant future will ex- 
pand from twelve grades to fourteen. 
The Associate of Arts degree granted 
by the community college, they be- 
lieve, will replace the high school 
diploma as an “open sesame” to jobs 
in the workaday world. 

Fifty years ago one of the nation’s 
leading university presidents, Dr. 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford, 
prophesied that the junior college 
movement would turn out to be “the 
most significant occurrence in Ameri- 
can education in the present century.” 
Today his prophesy is looking better 
and better. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


A worms YEAR begins . . . Well 
cheers, fellows. We weren't sure 
we'd make it—hey?—what with 
Communist Comrades, and terrify- 
ing taxation, and infiltrating infla- 
tion. Maybe we Americans don't ap- 
preciate our own momentum 


enough. Maybe we should Point 
With Pride more than we View 
With Alarm. On that premise let's 
base our obviously needed resolu- 


tions 
* * * 


The new president of our club is 
a personality distinguished by his 
strength, his humility, and his quiet 
sense of humor, which is the finest 
combination of traits any leader can 
have. If our activity programs don’t 
hum this year it'll be our fault, not 
his; and I’m laying ten to one that 
they do. 


* * o 


For 1962, let's all resolve never to 
miss an opportunity to make other 
people happy, even if we have to let 


them alone to do it, 
* * * 


Memo to all new presidents of 
Kiwanis clubs: This January 1 you’ll 
find a lot of very fine glamor in 
your exalted position. About March 
I you ll begin to wonder where you 
mislaid it. 


* * * 


To my fellow-past-presidents of 
Kiwanis clubs—do not feel forgot- 
ten, do not despair. Each of us has 
been honored by our: fellows. All we 
have to do now is watch the new 
man make our same mistakes. It's 
much like becoming a grandfather. 

7 * * 

“For this new year, keep in mind 
that club singing is like love making,” 
Julian McCreary our music director 
has warned us. “A large quantity of 
it is good only if the quality is.” 
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Then there was the club orator 
who turned to the man sitting next 
to him at the head table and said, 
“Thank you for staying to listen to 
me when everybody else walked 
out.” But the second guy answered, 
“Don't thank me. I’m the next 
speaker.” 


7 * * 


In 1962, as in every year, obstacles 
will be those frightening things we 
see when we take our eyes off our 
goals. 


* . 7. 


The past few weeks have become 
known as the season during which 
many a man was brought down by 


guided mistletoe. 


es 


» 


The trouble with our modern 
teen-agers is that they wake up 
with nothing to do, and by bed time 
have it only half done 


* * * 


We liked the introductory re- 
marks of our club speaker last 
Tuesday. He said, “As I understand 
it, my job is to talk to you. Yours, 
as I understand it, is to listen. If 
you finish before I do, just hold up 
your hand.” 


* * + 


Do not belittle your troubles, sir 
The soul would have no rainbow if 
the eyes possessed no tears; the 
brook would lose its song if we re- 
moved the rocks. 


* 7 * 


Kiwanian A. J. Bayless, a grocer, 
saw a small boy standing near the 
apple bin. “Hey, sonny,” A. J. called, 
“are you trying to steal one of those 
apples?” The honest lad replied, 
“No sir. I'm trying not to.” 


You don’t have to be a yes man 
all the time. Remember, we were 
commanded only to love others; we 
don’t have to agree with them. 


. * * 


Christmas was wonderful, as 
always. And, as always, we fer- 
vently wish that its good feeling 
could endure. But we can never ex- 
pect it to last the year round until 
we learn to settle our differences 
on a basis of what’s right instead 
of who’s right. 


* * + 


“Too many men pour anti-knock 
into their automobiles,” comments 
Ken Michael, “when they should be 
taking it themselves.” 


* . * 


In January, I’ve noticed,-young 
men tend to feel depressed, thinking 
they must reach age 40 or 50 before 
attaining “success.” But all you 
need, fellows, is to get going. Milton 
wrote his best works at age 22. 
Bryant wrote Thanatopsis, which 
you'd think was the poetry. of an 
80-year-old, at age 17. Tennyson 
finished his first volume of poems at 
20, and Burns was a poetic genius 
at 16. Comparably, in science it’s 
youth, not gray-haired age, that sets 
the pace. So don’t nurse your hopes 
and dreams, activate them! 


* * * 


Loren Pedrick says he and his 
Kiwanianne had a big argument 
about buying an automatic dish- 
washer. She kept insisting he didn’t 
need one. 


* * * 


“People certainly are queer,” says 
Bert Fireman. “They want the front 
of the bus, the back of the church, 
and the middle of the road.” 


* . * 


Memo to all club presidents: 
Best correct your tendency to dele- 
gate all Kiwanis work to commit- 
tees instead of individuals. If Moses 
had been a committee, undoubtedly 
the Israelites would still be in Egypt. 


* . * 


Here in the opening days of the 
New Year, let all Kiwanis clubs re- 
dedicate themselves to preserving 
America’s natural resources. For 
instance, the taxpayer. 


* 7. * 


“Any Kiwanian who asks his wife 
for advice,” says bachelor Kiwanian 
Bill Boice, “hasn't been listening.” 
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Now in its fifth edition, Oren Arnold's THE tS 
WIDENING PATH traces the evolution of ; 

Kiwanis ideals from the time when a speaker 

at an early convention could say: “Our first a 
aim always must be that of reciprocal trade, 
one club member with another.” 

From this narrow-minded, and by no means 
selfless beginning, THE WIDENING PATH fol- 
lows the first forty-five years of Kiwanis history 
to the organization's high standards of service 
in the second half of the twentieth century. 


"%k Ideal for home and office 
* Useful in your local library 
* A fine gift for new members 


* A splendid souvenir for friends 


THE WIDENING PATH 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Written in an admirably lucid and simple style, 
rich in anecdote and humor, THE WIDENING 


Revised and reset in new type this edition carries PASH ie @ Siteey of Kawanis Sy © Kimanion, 


the original chapter headings, and two-color 
end-sheet drawings by Fred Steffen. It is sturdily 
bound in maroon cloth with the title stamped in 
gold. Order through your club secretary or clip ' 
the coupon and mail today. 
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FOR OFFICE Olympia Electric Office Typewriter 
...with more electrified functions than any other 
typewriter! Fully-equipped with a score of unique 
features for easier, faster, finer typing. Interchange- 
able carriage—automatic paper injector-ejector—cor- 





HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... 
makes “short work” of the whole family’s assign- 
ments! A breeze to operate, it’s the one portable 
with true office machine action. Fully-equipped 
with the finest features—from a correcting space 
bar to key-set tabs. Your choice of 14 “personal- 
ized” type styles. 


recting space bar—vertical half-spacing to name just 
a few. Precision-built for reliability in Europe’s larg- 
est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the test 
—“on-the-job”—before you decide on any other elec- 
tric. Consult Yellow Pages for name of your dealer. 
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OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable... 
for anyone who’s going places! Slim, trim and com- 
pact—weighs less than 12 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality — it’s the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight por- 
table you can buy. Handsome color options. Dis- 
tinctive carrying case. 





Olympia Division, Inter-Continental Trading Corporation, 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Olympia Business Machines Co. (Canada) Lid., 25 Mobile Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 


























